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SAILORS SNUG HARBOR. 

“They that go down (o the sca in ships, 
that do business in great waters,” lead a 
life of peril, hardship and excitement that 
makes any home ashore a very haven of 
rest when, worn out and weather beaten, 
they abandon ihe sea. How doubly 
delightful then must it be to such men to 
find themselves the heirs 10 a life estate in 

a palace by the salt water, fanned by sea 
breezes, and in full view of the shipping cf ; 
a great harbor crowded with craft flying 
the flags of all nations, Such may be the 
happy Jot of every sailor, of whatever 
nationality, who can prove that he has ! 
sailed for five vears under the flag of the 
United States, ard sucii aiso is the priv- 
ilece. itis whispered, of some who have 
never seen a foreign port or sailed five 
years under any flag, provided thev have 
what our local politicians call the necessary 
injlecence. 

Qn the shore of Staten island, within 
thiriy minuies, sail of the Baitery, stands 
agroup of stately buildings surrounded by 
handsemie grounds and known as the 
“Scjiors Snug Harbor.” The closely 


ghaven Jawns are shaded by beautiful eims 


and dotted here and there with statuary. 
Qld men strol! along the weil paved walks, 
and beneath the trees a group of bronzed 
old tars may often be seen seated and lis- 
tening, for perhaps the hundredth time, to- 
some weli spun yarn, in happy unconscious- 
ness of ilie invention of the chesinut bell. 
Inside the building a comfort and elegance 
wortby of the exterior are maintained. The 
hard wood and ercaustic tile floors are lit- 
erally swept and garnished. <A library is 
open to all, and across the hail is a reading 
room furnished with newspapers and cur- 
rent periodicals. Thedermitories are clean 
and cool and each man has an iron bed- 
stead and acomfortable bed to himself, 
though three or four generally sleep in a 
room. Long dining rooins, capable of 
seating nearly a thousand men, ure kept 
scrupulously nevt. Every man's seat is | 
designated by a brass number, and should 
he desire to *‘go ashore.” as they put it, he | 
unscrews this number and tales it to the 
governor, and it is kept until he returns. | 
Swe noble buildings serve as hospitals, and ; 
the sick have the best of medical attend- | 
ance and nursinz, and should they die they | 
ave buried iz a cemetery on the grounds. 
OCCUPATIONS OF THE INMATES. | 
The inmates of Snug Harbor are fur- | 
nished with food, clothing, tobacco and 
the other necessaries of life—among which 
greg is not counted—free of cost, and they 
are under no obligation to do any work 
whatever. Most of them do work, how- 
ever, in order to obtain money of their 
own. Some want money to send to 
children or ocher relutives, and a good 
mznv want it to buv that) one commodity 
not furnished by the management—rum. 
There is. however, comparatively little in- 
temperance among them, as habitual 
drunkenness would forfeit their right to 
their home. A number of the best in- 
formed inmates are emploved by the man- 
agement as guides, and they are paid by 
the institution for the service. These men 
show visitors ever the buildings and 
grounds and courteously answer the many 
questions put to them. One of these 
guides, Mr. Storer, a man of New England 
virth, appears to have made a study of the 
institution, ane he isas familiar with its 
pastas with its present. Another set of 
inmates wait on those who are dining and 
receive monthly pay for their services. 
Others work on the farm, if so inclined, 
while a great many work at making bas- 
kets, mats, niiniature vessels, hammocks, 
etic. The institution furnishes rooms 
especially fitted up for this purpose, and 
the men buy their own material. This at ! 
Jeast was the custom, but the relation of | 
employer and emploved has grown up 
among them. Some of the men having | 
the necessary capital buy palm, cane and j 
cardage in quantities and make contracts | 
<6 deliver a given quantity of goods to city 
dealers, and these hire others to work for 
them. Quite an industry of this kind has 
sprang up through a recently created de- 
mand in the fancy goods stores for dol: 
hammocks. But though the relation of 
employer and emploved has grown up. 
there is no conflict between iabor and cap:- 
tal. If auv man doves rot like his wages, 
he quits working for an employer aad sets 
up in business for hunself; though, of 
course, he has not so sure a market as lias 
the *-contractor" who has engaged to fur- 
nish baskeis, Sammecks or mais io a city ! 
Store. No fear of want drives the work- | 
man to subinission, aad a few doilars of 
Capital, easily earned, will set tim up in 
bisiness fer himseif. Neither is he con- 
dined to Snug Harbor in seeking opportuni- 
es for business cr pleasure. He can walk 
out of the gate when he chooses, aad has 
merely to give notice to the governor, such 
wiany member of a family would give to 
its hend, in order to “yo ashore” and 
Stay as loug as he pleases. When he is 
ready he coes back, sure that his bed and 
place at table are awaiting him. Sonie in- 
Mates, Overcome by a longing for the sea, 
Ze off for avoyage and remain away 2 
yearor so, while the number absent on 
visits to friends or relatives is always ccn- 
Sideradie. Snug Harbor is, in fact, a true 
home, where inmates enjoy that iiberty to 
come and gowithoui which it would be 
2 prison. : 
NOT PAUPERS, BUT NETRS TO AN ESTATE. 
This liberty is not tov be wondered at, 
®aen we remember that the=2 men ave not | 
bPaupers, but the heirs to w handsome ¢s- 
sate. During the revoluticuary war a 
Scotchman named Randali, wito had set- 
ded in New Orleans, then a Spanish colo- 
fy, finding that port open fur the sale of the 
prizes of Yankee privateers. entered active- 
iy into privateering as «a business, and by 
the close of the war had amassed a mod- 
erate iortune. which he eit to his children. 
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The lines given show the farm as 5 it originaily appeared. 
would have owned the frants of some lots only, and would have owned the rear of other lots having uo access to the st rect. 
ern boundary of the estate, was in tinie replaced by the Greenwich road, which in turn gave way to the present Waverly place. 
of the lots between University place und Fifth avenue that appear on the diayram to be cut off by the old Loundary line. 


NEW YORK, 


“ROBERT RICHARD RANDALL'S 


In adapting it to the lines of the city as now laid out, some changes ‘have 


it stand the fine row of haudsome dwelling houses fronting Washington square. 


Robert Richard Randall, his eldest son atid | fie population numbered 123, 706, and then 


principal heir, settied in New York, having ! 
exchanged estates with an cli New Yorker, ; 
who found himself compelled to reside : 
south on account of impaired health. In 
1801 Robert: Richard Randal! called in 
Alexander Hanvilton and Daniel D. Tomp- 
kins, not for consultation on some grave 
question of statesmanship, but for the pur- 
pose of making his will. After making 
numerous bequests to relatives and ser- 
“ants, he consulted the two lawyers as to 
the best disposition of the remainder of his | 
property, and it is said that it was Hami?- 
ton who suggested that a nae en on 
the sea might well be devoted to making 
comiortable the declining years of worn 
out and disabled seamen. Randall accepted 
fe sugezestion ind wad. wh appointice | 
as trustees to carry out his purpose the — 
aes: of the state of New York, the 
mayor and recorder of the city of New 
York, and the president and vice-president 
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of the marine society, the president of the | 


chamber of commerce, the senior minister 


of the Episcopal church and the senior min- ! 
ister of the Presbyterian church, inthe same | 


city. 
wise one, as the purposes of the testator 
have been faithfully carried out, and the 
constitution of the board is such that it 
cannot become a self perpetuating body. 
THE RANDALL FARM. 

One would suppose that the estate be- 
queathed to these trustees was 2 truly 
magnificent one, if it was to enable them to 


of inmates increasing from 38, admitted at 
the opening of the institution in 18338, to 
844, the number now in Snug Harbor. 
examination of the property bequeathed 
must, however, have caused the first 


The selection appears to have been a | 


maintain in the style described a number ! sum of $75,000 in 1855. 


began that rapid increase which soon 
caused the estate to advance greatly in 
yalue. 


SATURDAY, 


i OL New York. 
This began to be so apparent in | 


1817 that the trustees applied again in that : 


‘year for legislation permitting them to buy | 


elsewhere less valuable land on which to 


erect their buildings. 


The petition was ; 


not granted until cleven years later, and | 
during the intervening time the trustees : 


had their hands full in defending their title 
to the estate, which by tuat time had 


; a single head. 
| that there 
$16,166.64, for wages $10,925, and for sup- ; 


clearly become a valuable prize, well worth | 


fighting for. This great law suit. largely 


: plies $48,175.76; that for the past vear lumps | 


absorbed the revenue of the estate, and it ! 
was not until 1830 that the United States | 


supreme court rendered its decision sus- 
taining the will. 


In May of the following | 


year the trustees purchased a farm of, 130 | 
_ acres on Staten Island (the present site of 
' the institution) for 310,000, and they sub- 


sequently added tweniy-one acres witha 
water privilege ata cost of $6,000. The 


corner stone was laid in October, 1831, and ! 


the institution was opened Aug. 1, 1883. 
RAPID INCREASE IN VALUE. 
During the ten or twelve vears of litiga- 


' und lots obtained by foreclosure of 


tion that prevented the development of ; 


the estate, between 1817 and 1830, the 
population of New York had more than 


doubled, and by 1855 it had again more | 
than doubled, that is to say, from 93.634 in | 
; 1816 it had increased to 515.547 in 1855, and 
hence it is not reniarkable that the income | 
of the Snug Harbor estate had increased 


from $6,659.92 to the handsome 


As the population 


in 1817 


, troller of the corporation, 


| has since grown to nearly one and a half | 


An} 


' funds. 


trustees to conclude that it wouid be some : 


time before the income at their disposal 
would be sufficient to maintain the fifty 
sailors mentioned in the will as the proper 
number to start with. The principai prop- 


erty bequeathed to them: was the farm of ! 


twenty-one itcres on witch the testator had 
lived. Anyone leaving New York fora stroli 


i into the rural districts ia the year 1890 would 


after a walk of a mile or so, have ceme to 
apale fence at a point where Broadway 
and Astor place now ineet, and he would, 
there have found the entrance to Randail's 
farm. On the property were a mansion 
house and stables. This farm was bounded 
on the north ty the property of Henry 
Brevoort, on the east by what is now 


millions the advance in twmcome has con- 
tinued, and it) as been further increased 
by judicious investments of the surplus 
In 1870 the income of the estate 
was $127,000; in 1873 it was $262,038.21, 
of which $248,612.50 was derived from 
rents, 
which $276,196.71 was derived from rents. 
The annual report for 1886 is dated 
March @, 1887, and has just been for- 
warded to the proper officers. It is as 
follows: 

The annual report of the comptroller of the “Sa:lors’ 


' Snug Harbor in the city of? New York,” showing the re- 


ceipts and disbursements cf the trust, from the Ist day 
of January to the 8ist day ef December, 1886; showing 


; wse the present state of the funds and an estimate of 


Fourth avenue, on the south by the Sandy | 


Hill read, a portion of which is now partof 
Waveriy place, and on the west by « run 
agu be- 
neath the then newly opened Fifth ave- 
nue. It was a good farm, however, con- 
taining an excellent orchard and market 


For interest on invesimeuts, ete.. 


the income for the year 1887: 
Receipts. 
Balance of cash on hand Dec. 31, 
VSN Liss adg bases nee teckw laws Goose ee $24,585 
Amount cf New Yark city bonds 
maturing May 1, 1886............ 
Balance due on FP. Whearty'’s 
BON iiss ccsieesccs dca eex devise sisices 
Dividends on Marine bank bz 1: 
ANC Soc csackcsoeaa eeastaed dacuwes o3 
For sundries sold by the governor 
ef the institution for accouat of 
the trustees and for the use of nae 
the harbor, docks, etc Pla 18: 
For rents during the vear........ 0 268,196 Th 
22,421°35 
Disbursements. 
Furebase of $100,(89) Duited Staves 
4 per cent bonds...............6.4 


64,500 00 
8,00) 00. 
40522 72 


: Improvements und repairs ou the - 


garden, and the prophetic eye of the reai ; 


estate men of that early day saw that it 
was 2 gift not to be despised. The trustces 
managed the esiate at rst zs executors of 
Robert Richard Randaii, tut the frequent 
changes ir their personnel caused incon- 


venience, and in aceord with one of the ! 
provisions of the will they applied to the | 


legislature for an acti of incorporation, 
vas granted February 6, 1896. 
The preamble of this act recites 
that “the suid trustees have represented 
that the said estate is of considerabie value, 
and if prudently managed will, in time, 
enable them to erect sucn hospital.” The 


facts ai the time appeared tv warrant the ; 


hope, for the reported income from the es- 
tate ip 1806 was $4,243; eight vears later in 


{814 it had increased to almost $6,000, and | 
The growth of | 


in 1817 it was $6,659.92. 


population from 1800 to 1810 had been | 


more than fifty per cent, but the war of 
1812 caused an actuai loss of population, 
which from 96,275 in 1810 fell to 93,684 in 
1816. This accovuts for the failure of the 
income from the farm ic increase much be- 
tween 1814 and 1517. In 1820, bowever, 


| 
| 
| 
i 


institution buiidings............ 
Expenses of the Institution for 
Inaintenance of the inmates, in- 
chating taxes 
Batanee_of cash Dec. 31, 1896...... 


$593,55) 99 
Statement of the Funds. 
Buiidings and lots obtained by foreclosure of 
MOPlYAge, CLE, AL CUSE... 2. cece cee ceccecees "262,557 
Loans on bund and mortgage......... eke Ses . 2125 
United States bonds, pur valuc 1),000 
New York city bunds, par value. 80,006 OU 
Temporary depousiis in trust company. 0,000 00 


$B,51 


and in 1886 it was $302,643.24, of | 


_{ can be obtained by any individual. 
interest of honest tax valuations, if for no 
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been. nec ~essarily made. 
Avain, the old Sandy Hill road, which at first formed the south- 
This gave the estate a fr ont on the last named street forall 
This is one of the most 


an annual‘report to the legislature of the | 


state and the common council of the city 
That given above is the 
report made in obedience to this require- 
ment for the year 1886. These reports ap- 
pecs to grow less explicit from: year to 
year. That for i815 | specified 


had been paid out for salaries 


wll of these items in the single line, ‘‘Ex- 


penses of the institution for maintenance ; 
of the inmates, $178,686.22.” A much more | 
remarkahle instance of official reticence is | 
i shown in the siatement of the property: 
: held by the trustees. 


In the report for 
1875 
Ciinton 
valued 


the dwelling houses at 8 
cm] 

place were mentioned 

at $17,774.12: in the 


and 


ete., at cost, $362,367.74,” 


rQore 
gage, 


ralue of the ground in this city fron: which 


the trust derives its income, or of that on ! 


Staten Island on which the institution is 
situated. This policy extends to the with- 
holding of a map of the company's 
erty from the register’s office, and to a gen- 
reticence about the extent and value 
Mr. Greenleaf, the comp- 
positively re- 
fused to permit the writer cf this article to 
have made a copy of an interesting and 


erat 
of the property. 


curious map of the Randall farm before it | ered, 
: | erected. 
building: lots. Ue curtly declared, ‘‘It is.; 
and said that no one : 


outside of the company had any right tc! 


was intersected by streets and cut up into 
our private properiy,” 


see it. Itis not presumed that this reti- 
cence covers up anything that there is 
cause fur concealing, unless, perhaps, 
a generous sulary list. but it appears io be 


common t al! corporations holding large j 


blocks of real estate in this city. Trinity 


with such absolute secrecy that even those 


whose business it is to deal 
of its 


county officers 
with real estate, are refused a copy 


waps, and no infermation whatever con- : 


cerning the source, extent or disposition of 
the enormous revenue cf tbe corporation 
In the 


other reason, the legislature Gugbt to com- 


_pel public reports and the filing of maps by 


all such corporations. 


ACCUMULATING WEALTH. 
The last annual report shows that the 


j income of the estate exceeded by more 


312%! thana hundred thousand dollars the ex- | 
In- | 


| possessicn. 


pense of maintaining the institution, 


PRICE FIVE ‘CENTS. 


AT. STEWARTS. 
-BYIL LDING, 


seen beak earned, és. an Beat that 
promises further building operations. 
VALUES AND POPULATION, - 


That theincrease in land values is due 
solely to the pressure of population is. ab- 


olitely demonstrated in the case of this 
roperty. In 1790 the pepulation of New 
York was but 33,131, and Mr. Randall ob- 
ained his twenty-one acres as a country’ 
eat at rurai land prices. In 1800 the pop- 


ulation had risen te 60,489, and when he: 
‘came to make his will, a year later, it was. 


“seen. that the property was Likely to be- 


{| come valuable. 
| valuew. 
was the 1 

i Snug Harbor on the farm itself. 


The extent of the.rise in 
as not jmagined, however, since it: 
‘original intention to build the 
The re-’ 


lation between increase in population and: 


the -rise in the 


ISG... ae 


1886 (estimate). Secs 
These figures cover the eighty-one years os 


that have el: apsed since the growth of the ee 


us fi follows: 


-facoiwne froin Estate: . 
2 4245 OFF 
faa s2 
UU OM 
= : TSU pews lenee) 127,008 0: 
16 | Sobeced eee e, SUR, SOS SE: 
12 Wak ent No report discov erable, 
1.500, ri IS8G. 2c. eee eee SU2.643: 2 


time is shown: 
Population. . 


ede een eee wewee 


| city northward began to add to. the pros- 


ACTT£EAa 
ENCUINS 


| pective urban value of the Randall farm. 
‘During that time the population of the city 
{ has grown twenty times as greatas it was. in, ic 
1805, but the income of the Randall farm has 
‘become more than seventy limes as. great 
during the 
The system of leasing adopted by the trus- 
‘tees does not permit the estate. to feel so 


same period. Nor is. this all. 


quickly the result of this pressure of popu-, 
ation as it is felt by property privately 


owned. There are doubtless to-day numer-' 
ous leases 
run that will be renewed at a great in- 
crease in rent at their expiration, and that 
‘could be renewed now at large increase 


having from five to ten years to 


| if the property were for any reason thrown 


“Otherwise the estate: 
saluable pieces of the whole property. On 


un have no shincts in necumnnlatne prop- 
erty beyond what is necessary to yield an ! 
income suflicient to discharge its trust, the 


| presuniption is that such increase arises 
through the mere necessity of the case, and 


certain } 
buildings from which rent was derived and | 
gave the ground rents in a separate item. 
The report just made puts all rents under : 
The report for 1875 showed | 


that the inevitable tendency of Jand own- 
ership is to bring about enormous aggre- 
gations of wealth To this tendency, 
‘ather than to the possession of any un- 
usual sagacity on the part of their posses- 
sors must probably be attributed the tre- 


' mendous increase of values in the Astor, 


und 10! 


last re- | 
port this item has risen to “buildings | 

mort- 
and in; 
neither report is any estimate given of the | 


prop- | 


| time of such r 


tees of the Sailors’ Snug Harbor 
lands is simple, and inures in the long run } 


Rhinelander and other great estates. . 

Another obvious inference to be drawn 
from the great and ever increasing surplus 
of the Snug Harbor estate is: that sea- 
faring men are a notably thnifty class. It 
is true that this has not been the general 
opinion, bul it appears that in ius, as in 
muny other matters, Common. opinion is 
wrong. How can it be otherwise when 
we find that , with such a delightful. hom 
as Snug Harbor open to all sailors. who 
have seen five vears setvice under the 
American flag, a sufficient number do not 
apply for admission to absorb the current 
income of un estate devoted to that pur- 
pose; for, of course, the trustees would not 
keep any out with a view to increasing the 
capital at their disposal. That would be 
a breach of their trust. oe 

: THE LEASE SYSTEM. 
The system of leases by which the trus- 


to the benefit of the lessors. The leases 
usually run for twenty-one years, and they 
stipulated, before the property was all cov- 
the character of the building to be 


providing for renewal. fora like term at 
their expiration, but at a new rental based 
on avaluation of the land made at the 
newal. In case of disagree- 


: ment between the lessor and lessee, provis- 


ion is made for a separate valuation of the 
landand the building by disinterested par- 
ties, and if-the iessee refuses to pay the rent 


: thus fixed upon he must surrender bis build- 
church, for instance, conducts its affairs 


ing to the trustees at the valuation placed 
upenit by the arbitrators. Furthermore, if 


| a lessee defaults on interest or taxes, which 
| latter he obligates himself to pay, he, after 


| worth of buiidings 
possession of the trustees within the past 
, ten years. 


| increased value of the bare ground, but by 


cluded in these expenses are noi only the : 
liverai salaries of the yovernor, chaplain, + 
physician, steward and numerous other | 


oflicers of Snug Harbor, but the wages of 


| superiniendence paid to the peopie who 
, perform for the property in this city those | 
duties usually undertaken by landowners: 
and their agents in the management of | 


Marine bank balance 2,263 60: 


Balance of cash 3ist_ Decerz ber. 1886.........08 


estimated Teconefort the Year 1887. 
Rents of lots and duildings........ Sinaive someess $235, 
Ground rents outstanding anid collectible... . 


Intercst........ ees eneses sidetietaieek ose ecesies Se sicie 21,125 UW 


- $525,092 Su 
York, December $2, 1886. 
THOS. GREENLEAF, Camptreller. 
MEAGER REPORTS, 


Sow 3 


private estates. 


| for ascertaining the amount thus allowed, 


; but the 


‘Tn 1816, some difficulty having previously | 


been experienced in ascertaining who were 
the senior members of the Episcopal and 
Presbyterian churches, the legislature 


i despite such liberal expenditur 


style maintained in their ele- 
gant offices in) Wall street and 
air of prosperiiy attending their ser- 
vants indicates that such payments are not 
niggardly, and are suflicient to secure 
whatever ability is required for the success- 
iul management of a great property. Yet, 


; Steady and rapid increase in the company’s 


passed an act designating the rector of | 


Trinity ehurch and the minister of the 
Presbyterian church, then located on Wall 
street, as the clerical trustees of the cor- 
poration, and at the same time it added a 
clause requiring the trustees to make 


property ouiside of and beyond its original 
real estate. The annual report for 1875 
showed such property 
io $279,419.93, but the report for 1486 
showed that this species of property owned 
by the trustees had advanced in value to 


e, there is a! 


amounting ja value | 


The blind and confusing | 
: annual report of the trustees offers no clew ;- 
in all cases would lave an enormous in- 


the : 
i s s - . pl 
' building and many others Is. a  onlicice 


| 
} 
i 
! 
{ 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


$893,978.92. Asa corporation of this kind ; 


2 stipulated time, forfeits his lease, 

and: his building is only. worth to 
hint what it will bring at a forced: sale, 
whichis substantially whatever the trustecs 
choose to offer. It would seem. that in 
these ways | considerably over $300,000 
have passed into the 


The estate is therefore 
stauthy become richer, 


con- 
not only by the. 


this falling of buildings into the company’s 
So far as the trustees are con- 
cerned, they do not pretend to do anything 
toaddto the value of the estate. Their: 
policy is the safe and conservative one! of 
ground rents, and hence the growth of 
land values through the pressure of _popu- 
lation is admirably shown in this case. The 
fact that this increase is devoted to a 
worthy and generous public purpose only 
mukes it more clear that the diversion of 
the unearned increment to public purposes. 


Huence for good, while the existence a 
such magnificent stores us the Stew: 


refutation of the theory that the public tax- 
alion of land values to an extent that 
would destroy speculative values would 
prove a bar to the erection of hand- 
some and permanent buildings. The ten- 
ants of the Snug Harbor ‘estate not only 
pay ground rents that increase enormously 
with each renewal. but thev pay all the 
city and other taxes on the property they - 
occupy, and yet the estate has been steadily 
improved and the tempcrary set bacic 
given ita few years ago thtough the re- 
moval of retail business uptown has ai: 


‘covers 3,905 acres, which are, on 


year's receipts of $295,12 


: the 813, 
of Manhattan island. They gather this tas 


rent their | 


They generally contain a clause 


dred, 


ee ene SE Oe 0 eer emcee cee meee 8: 


preter ce: ay errs enee ig Bn oe Be tess tah 


on the company’s hands. 
New York below Forty -second streeb 


age, as valuable as the tiventy-one acres on. 
the Randall farm. Some of this area is 
owned by Trinity chur ch and other large 

corporations or estates, but ‘most of it is 
in private hands. 
owners 
ground vent as is. obtained under the Snug 
Harbor long tease system. - 
as great us the 
ground rents deri ved from the remainder 
of this area, taking Snug Harbor's. last! 
7.90 as a hasis,’ 
would amount to $59,058,587. Here, after 
making all conceivable allowance for the 


unselfish good that the possessors of Trinity — 


and other such estates would have us be- 
eve that they do with their money, is the 
evidence that private: individuals are able 
to levy for their own use and benefit an 
annual tax of over $50.000,000 a year on: 
76 people who occupy that portion 


not as hire for buildings erected by their 
enterprise, not in return for. any service 


‘they have rendered to the public, and not, 


as do the Snug Harbor trustees, for any 
object of benevolence and’ public benefit, 
but they obtain this monevas their reward 


for possessing land that over 800,000 peo- - 


ple must use on almost any ‘terms, and 

they spend it solely. Tor their own gr utifica- 

tion. Secs ‘ : 
This - illustrates ‘the. manner ty whie a 


rent sucks the life out of at community, 


appropriating the fruits of labor. and the 


; Interest of capital while renderme no re- 
| turn, depriving men in their prime ofthe. 
just returns of their toil, and nevlecting to 
when they become worn 
out, such provision as is en: joyed by the old 


make for them, 


suilors at Sonu Harbor, who, if they were 

engaged in the carrying trade of this port, 
did do something: to add: to that. growth of 
land values of which the yare now reaping 

the benefit. It is eertainly. vastly better 
that more than: eight hundred old. tars, 
who have in their time -done their. ft a 
share of the worid’s work, shall thus enjoy 
the benelit of the rise in value of Robert 


, Richard Randall's twenty % acre farm than 
‘sue CeSS rs und 
assigns, should. live in. Juxurious idleness: 
by means of the priviles fe 08 taxing for its: 


that a few heirs, their 


use those who: have riven that Tand a value 


that-has inc eused it Ss eapacity to yield m-— 


come more 
years. mn ae ee 
WitatT SNUG HARRBC oe DEMONSTRATES. c 
This hasty, - 
study of the history of one. of. the: man 
farms. since covered by New York, de 
strates the fly of the existing systen 
la vate lenure and gives, US. AY _slimpse © ° 


a sev rently foid } iy fours score 


faad by: the people : oe ra bole 
find a little firm, tee on the outskirts of 
the city fourscore yen 


bage: garden of equal ares on Long Island 


is worth to-day. Tt fell. g imost by accident, 
‘into the hands of trustees, whose duty it: 


became. to maintain the property intact 
and nurse its revenues, for 
pose: They did not fertilize it or cultivate 
it. No use of the ground for agricultural 


purposes would have ever made it capable — 


ef supporting 
men in cow 
did athe trustees | attempt to increase its 

value by building on. it or otherwise rend- 
ering it suitable for human: habitation. Tt 


eight, much jess ei cht. hun- 


wes the. commonulty of ‘the city of New 
York, to use the “expressive phrase of the. 
city 


charter, who laid out the present 
streets, built beneath 
necessary to health i in a dense population, 
brought to the city pure water, lighted the 
streets and paid the police to preserve 
order. Ut 

ine ‘through 
thus - wrought 


their ‘municipality, that: 
the direct improve- 


ment necessary to make the Randall -- 


farmu a compactly built portion of a great 
city. Again, it was the. private activity 
und enterprise of these same people that. 
caused the growth of business and crowd- 


ing of population which brought the farm in‘ _ 


value of: and after that if 


an aver- : 


It is not likely that its. 
fail to. get from it at least as’ hich. 


It is 186 times 
Randall farm, and the: 


and necessarily impert ty 
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Ugo. that Was: then, 
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demand for residential purposes. Lastly, it 


was the private capital and labor of these | 


same peuple that built the dwellings on the 
property, the builders paying roundly for 
the privilege. At nostage of this growth 
did the trustees need to so much as raise a 
finger to promote the increase in the value 
of the land committed to their control. All 
that they needed to do was to hold on. The 
city was bound to grow northward, 
and it must grow over the Randall 
farm. The trustees were in a position to 
block the way of that growth unless their 
terms were complied with. For not. inter- 
posing such an obstacle; for consenting 
that the whole people should make their 
Jand valuable and that private individuals 
should, by their labor and capital, adapt it 
to human use, these trustees were enabled 
to demand the rents that now vield a 


splendid revenue beyond their power to ; 0 


spend in the discharge of their trust. In 
thus playing the dog in the manger and 
levying dlackmail on the labor and capital 
of the whole people, to which, as trustees, 
they contributed nothing, these men but 
falfled their trust and obeyed the taw. 
They ceserve praise not blame for their 
conduct, and no one can censure 
the thousands of private owners of 
land who followed the same course, 
reaped where thev had not sown 
and ste bread carned in the sweat of the 
faces of other men. It was the jaw and 
custom. and appeared, both to the oppres- 
sorand the oppressed, to be the natural 
order of affairs, as unquestionable and as 
ixed as then appeared the right of a white 
man to own Had the taw 
been different; had the whole of the taxa- 
tion for manicipai purposes been laid on 
land values, and had such tax been in- 
poased s@ as to appropriate the continued 
increase: in Jand values for the benefit of 
she people who caused it, we should not 
perhaps have had this single institution 
fer Hie benelit of a small and ever decreas- 
iny class, but we shauld have had some- 
thing far better—ihe fairest and stateliest 
cliy on earth, dotted with parks, inter- 
sected by perfectly paved streets, con- 
‘mected with the main land by tannels and 
with Long Island by numerous bridges, 
spreading over miles and miles of the 
adjacent country, and closely knit to- 
gether by a perfect svstem of street. trans- 
portation, owned and operated by the peo- 
pie for the public comfort and convenience. 
No private grecd would have suggested 
the erection of vile tenement houses to be 
crowded to suffocation by miserable crea- 
tures, and no sucli abject poverty as now 
curses our people weuld have dragged’ 
jown human beings into a willingness to 
xceapy habitations unfit for dogs. 

No debt of millions weuld now press 
apou the people occupying the territory 
ger which tae city would have grown, 
and though human nature might not have 
yeen changed, we may, at least, believe 
that a prosperous people, occupying in- 
dividual homes and filled with a sense of a 
share in the common ownership of the soil 
on which they lived, would have been more 


a ‘nigger? 


“public spirited and virtuous than a popu- 


lation partly scattered beyond the limits 
of their city and jargely made up of those 
condemned to live in abject poverty amidst 
the most degrading surroundings. 

That the money to make such a citv was 
easily obtainable is perfectly manifest from 
a study cf the growth in value of the 
The people who built upon 
and occupied that land paid not merely a 
ground rent, averaging five per cent on the 
valuation of the land it the time the lease 
was made, but they paid all of the city and 
state taxes con the property in addition. 
Had the whole cf this gone to the public, 
to whom alone the increase in values was 
attributable, it would have been over seven 
percent on the valuc, a tax which it appears 
that the tenants found themselves able to 
pay. Takinz the Snug Harbor ground 
rents as a basis for calculation, it is seen 
that. omitting the revenues of that and all 
other charitable institutions, over fifty 
millions of dollar. is paid annually for 
the use of the ground on this island below 
Fort:-second street, and probublv nearly 
as much is) obtaincd for the use 
far greates area north of that street. Be 
this as it mar, atax on land values that 
would be sufficient fo appropriate their 
graduzl increase to public use would cer- 
tainiy vield something more thar fifty mil- 
lions annuwisy, and perhaps as much as 
seventy-five or one hundred millions. In 
either event the receipts would be ample 
for the expenses of government paving, 
ete.. leaving a surplus for improvement 
that, would pay for a Brooklyn bridge in a 
single yesr, and lay car tracks on every 
street where they are needed, or accom. 
plish any other desirable improvement. If 
the sum reached the larger figure many 
other desirable things might be accom- 
plished. 

WOULD PEOPLE BUILD? 

But, it is constantly asked, would people 
build on land practically owned by the 
public. To Uiis it would be a sutilicient 
answer thai peopie will build themsulves 
as comfortabie homes as they can afford 
on alinost auv ienure Uiat will assure them 
possession during the ordinary length of 
Gime in which a man expects to remain en- 
gaged in a protitable business. But the 
Snug Harbor experience is a practical 
answer io ihe query. None of the older 
portions of the city of New York is better 
built upon than ihe Randalifarm. It is 
occupied by vastly beiier buildings than 
the properties immediately north and 
south of it. Any man who wanted to erect 


a house for himself could arrange to build it ; 


on the esiate without spending money for 
asite for his dwelling. He was assured 
possession for twenty-one years, with an 
understanding that, if he would agree to an 
advance in rent at that time, based on the 
increased value of the land, irrespective of 
the value of his house, he should have a re- 
newal of the lease fur twenty-one years 
more. On these terms men were glad, 
forty or fifty years ago, to build substartial 
houses. The tenure was not in any way 
gmmore secure than it would be under a sys- 
tem that established practical public own- 
esship of the svii ly levying a sufficient tax 
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on land values. In the latter case the ten- 
ure would be perpetual, provided the tax 
were paid, without any fear that a satisfac- 
tory agreement could not be made at the 
end of twenty-one years. It is true that 
the revaluation would be more frequent, 

and probably from year to year; but this 
| would subject the builder of the house to 
no risk that he does not now run. The in- 
| 


I 


creased assessments could only come on | 


| the value of the lot, while he is now, under 
the Saug Harbor leases, bound to meet the 
taxes on such annual assessments on both 
the house and lot. The question is one of 
fact, not of argument. Stewart's up town 
store, the costly building at Broadway and 
Astor place, and the handsome residences 
on North Washington square, afford sufli- 


cient evidence that just as grand buildings 


aire erecied on leased ground as on land! 


owned in fee, and, the land under the sys- 

“mm here advocated, would not. be leased 
ground, but land held in fee, and subject to 
a tax sufficiently high to give to the people 
the publicly created values now absorbed 
by individuals. 

LAND VALUES AND LABOR. 

The effect on labor of the constant ex- 

penditure in improvements of the public 


the activity in building assured by the in- 

evitable spreading the existing popula- 
tion over the unused ground now held in 
the grasp of speculation, will be manifest 
to all who will let their minds dwell upon it. 

The growth in values of Randall's 
farm not only gives usa hint of the reve- 
nues that would thus be made available 
for public use and benefit, but the disposi- 
tion of the Snug Harbor funds suggests a 
method of disposing of any surplus over 
and above that needed for public works. 

very civilized state now recognizes its 
obligation to see to it that the old and 
infirm shall, if necessary, be cared for at 
the public expense. The conditions under 
which such aid has been exiended have, 


: however, been made such by the ruling 


| class that its acceptance carries with it a 


disgrace often more dreaded than death by 
starvation. Yet men are not, under other 
circumstances, chary of receiving  pen- 
sions. The United States = govern- 
pays out millions annually 
soldiers the jate war, not 

ef whom feels any disgrace in 
reeptings what has been awarded him. 
He has done the nation a service, for 
which his pension is, in part, the reward. 
Again, the inmates of Sailors’ Snug Har- 
bor do not account themselves as in any 
way humiliated by their acceptance of the 
bounty that the hand of a dead man 
gathers from a considerable number of the 
present generation of New Yorkers and 
freely hands over to them. They are no 
paupers, but the heirs to a great landed 
estate sufficient to provide them with all of 
the necessaries of life. Have they not, 
too, through years of perilous toil rendered 
Should the state 
of the future conclude to thus pension to 
the extent of its ability all who had reached 
a certain age, or fallen wounded or sick in 
the battle of ife. why might not the 
shame-bearing word “alms” dis: appear 
from our legal vocabulary and such people 
accept pensions without loss of self-respect? 
What would become of the labor problem 
in a community where constant activity 
provided abundant work for all able-bodied 
men, where access to natural oppor- 
tunities elsewhere took away all incentive 
to overcrowding, and where the old and 
the infirm were honorable pensioners upon 
a well filled public treasury, it is not diffi- 
The question is not, 
however, left to the imagination to settle. 
The labor problem of the world would be 
somewhat like the labor problem in Snug 
Harbor. Enterprising men would still be- 
come employers, as enterprising sailors 
now do there. The certainty of a market, 
the necessity of supervision or other causes 
would still make it’ profitable for many 


to 
in 


| men to work for these employers, so long as 


the latter did not exact too much in return 
for their enterprise, sagacitv or skill. If 
such extortion were attempted workmen 
would drop off from such employers to 
work for themselves, the most intelligent 
and skillful being naturally the first to 


| leave, since they would be the men _ best 


able to set up in business for themselves, 
or to adapt themselves to the use of op- 
nurtunities open to them elsewhere. On 
i the other hand, if men demanded so much 
wages us to leave to the emplover no com- 
pensation for his capitai, sagacity or skill, 
he would go to work himself rather than 
yield. Thus the bargain of industry 
would be made fairly between equals, and 
not between an employer on one side whoa 
aims starvation as « weapon at the heads 
of the other parties to the bargain, while 
these others hold in reserve a threat to stop 
work which cannot, under existing condi- 
tions, be made good unless ultimately 
backed up by at least the suggestion of 
lawless violence. In short, Snug Harbor, 
while it is the outgrowth of a vicious sys- 
tem of topsy turvy political economy, 
which disinherits God's children of God's 
earth, and gives rule over many a fair and 
populous province to the mere whim of 
; men whese eyes closed in death while such 
| ni ces were yet a wilderness, nevertheless 
lis < full of suggestions of a better condi- 
| tion of society, in which there shall be 
| neither master nor slave, Jandlerd nor ten- 
} ant, where God’s will shall at last be done 
| on earth, and his disinherited children, re- 
| stored to their patrimony, grow up into a 
| race worth Christ's dving for—a race liv- 
lit ing joyously in a fair and fruitful land, in 
j which the hopes and heroisin of bigh pa- 
| triotiam shall be justified and Liberty’s 
dream of the ages be fulfilled. 


Large Farms in Conuecticut. 
Hartford Examiner. 

The question, What becomes of the small 
farms, is answered by the Tezth census re- 
ports, which show that in the state of Con- 
necticut the number of farms containing 100 
or more acres was increased by 3,848 between 

+ the years 1870 and 1880. This proves that the 

| advice of the New York Times for cupital- 
ists to invest in farms and rent them out to 
tenants, is being heeded and realized. It 

| seems that the policy of Henry George could 

| hardly be more detrimental, or seem so to 
those who fear it. | 


| 
undue assumption—and I say it with great 


THE NEW CRUSADE. 


DR. M’GLYNN’S ADDRESS AT THE ACAD- 
EMY OF MUSIC. 


The Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man—The Religious Nature of the 
New Crusadc—How 


the Law of Christ Will Abolish Poverty. 


Never, perhaps, did the Academy of Music 
contain a larger multitude of people nor wit- 
ness such enthusiasm as when, on Tuesday 
night, Rev. Dr Edward McGlynn came tipon 
the stage to deliver his lecture on “The Cross 
of the New Crusade.” People had waited in 
the bitter wind an hour for the doors to open, 
and at a few minutes past cight the grea 
building was full to overflowing and jarge 
numbers were turned away. On the platform 
and in the stage boxes were representatives 
of every walk of life, among the mest dis- 
tinguished being Rev. Sylvester Malone of 
Brooklyn, Rev. Dr. Burtsell, of the Church of 
the Epiphany; Rev. James T. Curran, late 
assistant pastor of St. Stephen’s; Rev. Father 
McLaughlin, Rev. Father Riordan, Prof. 
David B. Scott, of the Colleze of the City of 
New York; Rev. John W. Kramer, Dr. Heury 
C. Carey, Tom L. Johnson, James J. Gahan, 
‘of the Catholic Herald; Rey. Charles’ P. Me- 
Carthy, Dr. Samuel Duna, Michael Ciarke, 
Johu J. Bealin and John BR. Feeney. 

When the reverend father, following Chair- 
man John MeMackin, came upon the stage, 


i there went up frantic cheers which only sub- 


sided iong enough to permit) the chairman’s 
introductory words to be heard. It wasan 
animating scene, and many women wept. 
Then came. the speech. Slowly and faintly 
came the words at first, and then, as the sub- 
ject grew upon him the eloquence of the 
preacher was manifest. Strong words came 
freely, 2 glow of .enthusiasin lighted up his 
countenance, and a thrill of sympathy went 
out to his listeners until, wher he cried, 
now, last of all, I would appeal to ali you 
men and women to take up the cross of this 
nev’ crusade,” a mighty shout went up as if 
the vast audience uecepted his trust. 

The foNowing is the full text of the address: 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I stand to-night 
upon a not very familiar plattorm. Itis true 
that I may have appeared once and again 
on this or similar platforms to plead what may 
not jnappropgiately be enalled a political 
sause. [I have spoken occasionally to pro- 
mote great public interests—of charity, of 
virtue, of temperance and of law. Yet 
scarcely one among you needs to be told to- 
night that [have been exceediugly more fa- 
miliar with another place, and with another 
platform, and for many long years—it was 
twenty-seven years last F riday—I jiave been 
ministering before Christian altarsand preach- 
ing from Christian pulpits. 
permitted to-day to preach the truths that I 
preached only beeause I knew them to be 
truths, and to minister before altars before 
which I reverently bowed only because I be- 
lieved them to be the altars of God, and to 
administer the holy sacraments, of the sanc- 
tity and beauty of which I preached, and the 
frequent receiving of which I inculeated only 
because I believed them to be Christ’s ap- 
pointed medicine to man, T8shall not so 
stultify myself as to permit any one to say 
that, because of this suspension from the 
faculty of preaching in Christian pulpits and 
ministering before Christian aitars, I have 
changed one tittle or jot of my beli2f in those 
truths, or lost any of the reverence that I 
cherished in my heart of hearts from my 
youth for the beauty of the honse of God and 
the place where His glory dwelleth. 

Andif Ishall not be permitted tg preach 
those truths from those familiar pulpits, I 


the Observance of 
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And if [ am not 


shall preach them as best I may wherever I ; 


may be permitted; and, while Ishali not be 
guilty of the indiscretion or of the indeeorum 
of obtruding upon a promiscuous audience 
the sacred and peculiar dogmas or the holy 
mysteries of the church that I love, yet, so 
help me God, wherever I stand, upon a po- 
litical platform, whether I discourse of po- 
litical econemy or of great public interests, I 
shall never say anything contrary to the 
greet leading truths of Catholic theology. 


And while I do not admit that it isthe prov- ! 


ince of the Christian church to minutely con- 
trol—because of her custody of great general 


religious truths, and because she is the depos- | 


itory of priceless graces to men—the political 
interests of nations, or to define to them the 
complicated, thg knotty. and what would al- 
most seem the insoluble questions of policies, 
of politics and of political economy; vet, at 
the same time, I cheerfully give permission to 
whomsoever will to denounce me asa traitor to 
what I myself hold most precious, if on any 
platform I shall ever say a word against the 
truth that [I have once taught, and that [ 
shall teach, so help me God, as !ong as I shall 
live. For I cheerfully acknowledge that, 

while I may not obtrude upon a promiscuous 

audience the truths of the Cathelie church 

that are not common to all in that audience, I 
; am never free and desire no freedom to sin in 

the least tittle against any of her holy teach- 

ings. Butl think I can safely say, without 


modesty and diffidence—that I know cnough 


of my thevlogy to know what are the defined | 


doctrines of that church,and surely dear frends 
you will not charge me with assuming too 
much if I say that 1 know my little catechism; 
and in order to justify what I have said as to 
my diffidence and modesty in making this as- 


sertion, I would add that the theology of the | 


Catholie church cannot be so difficult, so ab- 
struse, so almost impossible a science that 
men who have been supposed to be studyme 
it for years can unconsciously, as it were, sin 
against any of its great and leading tenets. 
For this theology i is but the scieice of revela- 
tion; it is but the science of revealed religion. 
and it isa part of the teaching of this the- 
ology that the doginas that are taught by the 
ehureh of Christ must necessarily have their 
origin and their sanction in the teachings of 
Christ himself and of His blessed apvsties, 
and that any doctrine that the church would 
define as a Christian dogma—as a dogma of 
the church—would come just so many years 
too late, as the number of. years that had 
elapsed from the day that the Book of 
Revelation was closed, if it were not in es- 
sence and in substance in the originai deposit 
of the revelation of God, whether in the writ- 
ten beok or in the spoken word through Christ 
and His aposties. 

It was well, perhaps, to say so much, lest 
any one among the less intelligent or the wil- 
fully perverse should make bold to say that in 
announcing a lecture on “The Cross of u New 
Crusade” I dared to come tuo say a word 
against the church of Christ, and that I should 
be so fatuous and so unhuppy as to dare to 
raise my hand against the very ark of God. 

Tie cross of the new crusade is nut raised 
ie nostility to the cross of Christ. The very 
thought of a crusade and of the hunored 
badge of a crusade—the holy, ensign of the 
cross— is entirely borrowed from Him. The 
crusades of old, that brought a gocd thiny, 
and with it a new name into the world, were 
inspired by tenderest reverence for the cross 
of Christ and affection for the places, even 
on the sea sands, on the mountain side, and at 
the city gates, where He had walked and 
slept aud suffercd and taught and died. It 
was the enthusiastic love of the cross, and 
of the magnilicent teachings of the cross, that 
fired the hearts of men and made them under- 
take and carry on for centuries the vid cru- 
sades. 

It was a man of Gcd—a_ hermit—consecrat- 
ed by peculiar sanctity of life, profession and 


i practice to the serviceof Christ; who became 


that took for 
The crusade 


the preacher of the holy war 
itself the name of a crusade. 
was to ransum from captivity the tomb of 
Christ; to redeem thousands wud tens ef 
thousands,of Christian men and women who 
were ensluived under the hated ensign of the 
Saracen invaders; to emancipate individual 
men and women in countless muttitudes from 
horrible chattel slavery. It was to restore to 
Christendom the possession of the places that 
had been made sacred by the iife, the tears, 
the music cf his voice, and the expiring cry 
upon the eross of Him who gave name to 
Christendom. 

These crusades that lasted for centuries 
accomplished no small portion of stccess, 
even while they seemed to be a failure. In 
spite of the jealousies, the shortcomings, the 
crines, the internal dissensions of the 
crusaders, in spite of their permitting them- 
selves too often to be diverted from the one 
holy purpose that at first actuated them, they 
accomplished a wondrous good for the future 
of Enrope, for the salvation cf Christendom, 
for the revival of literature and science. 
They saved Europe from a thralidem as bad 
as that under which the Grecian empire went 
down and is suffering to the present day. It 
was aman of God, a hermit, who beeame the 
preacher of the holy war. Under 


nobler sense of the dignity of Christian men 
and women and of the magnificent unity of 
Christendom. They forgot fora time their sel- 
fish cares; the noble fora little forgot to oppress 
the serf, and the serf for a little to curse the 
noble; the merchant fora littl while gave 
over the sordid pursuit of gain, and the “hus- 
bandmian left his plow in the furrow. 

The saintly hermit, ecming like a being 
from some other sphere, with austere 
countenance, with haggard looks, bearing in 
his own person marks of the hardships of the 
Saracenic slavery, fired the heart of Europe. 
God spoke through him. Kings, popes, pre- 
lates, priests, knights, soldiers, and the 
husbandmen and the merehants of the cities 
recognized in him, 2s if by a common consent, 
a messenver of God, and all rushed, as if by 
an instinct of the Holy Spirit, to make war 
for the redeinption of the sepuicher of Christ, 
tu ransom the Christian slaves, to redeem the 
Holy Land. 

When the first crusade was proclaimed at 
the council of Clermont the happy thought— 
no doubt inspired--seized upon the multitude 
of making the Cross of Christ, no matter of 
how rich or cheap material it night be, the 
badge of the holy war. 

And so women rent their garments, and 
men took off their raiment, aud making strips 
of them formed crosses with which to deek 
the breasts of the soldiers of the cross. And 


it was this badge of the cross of Christ, the’ 


ensign of the holy war, that gave to all our 
modern languages the word crusade. 

And so the cross of a new crusade need not 
be any material emblem, but it stands for the 
acceptance by men and women, by whomso- 
ever will hear, of the call, the trumpet blast, 
thati nvites them to forget themselves, to set 
aside their: wretched strifes, to utterly re- 
nounce the injustice in which they may have 
been engaged, and to take on a new enthu- 
siasm of humanity in believing, in workine, in 
battling, in suffering, and, if need be, in dyi ing, 
for the right, for a great truth that I shall 
not be guilty of the indiscretion of calling a 
new truth, for a truth that, like ull ereat 
truths, must in its germ and in its essence be 
as old as Ged himself in eternity, and as cld 
as the world, or the race of men in time. And 
so it is a new crusade, to which you are in- 
vited, for the proclaiming, the propagating, 
and the enforeing of an ancient truth—a truth 
that is eminentjy consonant with the great 
truth of Christianity itself—and, properly un- 
derstood, resolves itself into the very essence, 
the very core of all religion, as taught us by 
Him, who spake as never man spake before or 
since, and in homely accents, and in simple 


i parables, taught the poor, the lowly and the 


oppressed the’ comforting doctrine, so full of 
truth. and light, of the fatherhood of one God 
and the univ ersal brotherhood of man. 

This new crusade then, while, to use a mod- 
ern phrase, there is nothing sectarian about 
it, isnecessarily a religious movement. And. 
permit me to say, and Lam pot at all singu- 
lar in the saying of i, if it were not a reli- 
gious Movernent You might at the very outset 
count me out of it; for I think that any cause, 


any movemeut, any object that enlists the. 


thought of men and the affections of the 
hearts of men must have a religions ‘inspira- 
tion, a religious justification and a religious 
consummation, or the 
ing our breath, our time and our strength 
upon. It were useless to prate about truth 
and beauty and goodness and justice and hu- 
ninity, and the brotherhood of man, if this 
truth and justice and goodness and beauty, 
and this universal brotherhood found. not. 
their source and their center, their type, their 
ideal, their justification, in God himself. 

That all great causes must necessarily be 
religious was net bidden from the sages of 
pagan antiquity any more than it is hidden. 
fromus. For whatever fires the beart of 
Inun—in the sense in whieh the heart. of man 
means affection, love, forgetfulness of self, 
enthusiasm for something outside of  scif— 
in this sense whatever fires the beart of man 
must come froma source that is not only out- 
side of man, but above man. 

When we talk of justice we must mean some- 
thing more than a mere abstraction, or else 
we are taiking most unphilosephically.” There 
must be a stundard of justice. 
a standard of truth. There must. be) some- 
where an ideal beauty, an ideal holiness, an 
ideal justice, an ideal truth, and that ideal 
must be above alimen and angels. It must be 
a source from which all mien and angels shall 
in their measure partake of truth, of holiness, 
of beauty, of justice. And that for me is God. 
Goud is the perfect justice, the eternal, the in- 
finite, the abselute purity, goodness, and 
truth. ms 

And what distinguishes you and me frem, as 
modern scientists would have it—and T have 
no quarrel with them to-night—the ancestral 
ape, is simply, this, that seme cime, somewhere 
—if we have had an ancestral ape—Ged took 
that brate thing and made it stand erect in 
His own image. How? Nov in: the 
physical frame. That is buta clued cf earth 
at best, as the seriptures tell us, bub because 
of the capacity with which that brute animal 
became endowed of lovking up toleaven, and 
piercing with the eye of theught its furthest 
depuis, and saying “Our Father: who art in 
heaven;? because that brute thing ‘became 
capable not only of Knowing: the truth, but, 
still better, of loving with intelligent aifcetion, 
purity, truth, and) goodness; because that 
brute thing became «a moral. being: knowing 
how ‘to distinguish between right. and wrong, 
conscious of alaw graven on its heart more 
effectually by the finger of Him who gave to 


ita moral and intellectual being than a law } 
by. any 


written upon tublets cf stone given 
earthly lawgiver, telling’ of justice, of duty, 
of obedience to rightful authority, of respect 
fur the image of God in one’s self, of pure and 
holy living, of respect for the rights: of 
others, by a conscicusness of duty tu give 
tu every one what belongs. tu iim, 
do to others as we would have others doto us. 


This capacity to know the. perfect irith, to. 


love the perfect gued, has its other phase in 


the capacity to edmire and to be ravished by. 


the perfect beauty. The fancy that is given 
to that brute thing is a wondrous fac ulty, OW 

largely material, ‘bor rowing its imuges, 
as the lamguuge that expresses. our t} hough ts: 
borrows its images, from material things, 
their 


has the subtle alcheiny to tenusimite these 
gross things into wondrous images that give 
us more than a glimpse of the unseen beauty 


! of God himself; the capacity of art, the wun- 


drous power of the sculptor to chip off what 
hides the sleeping beauty in the block of mar- 
ble—the marvelous capacity of the artist to 


his | 
miraculous preaching his hearers tovk on a } 


j justice er morality Was just that. 


‘ause is Not worth wast-. 


i but few agnostics. in the world.” 


There must. be: 


mere} 


1 
k 
ok Malthusianism, 


toe 


cve n . 


shapes, their sizes, their motions and. 
their reiauions, but still a spiritual thing that. 
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tuke of the clays of the earth, and from them 
' to mix pigments that shall make a mere cau- 
vas a thine of priceless loveliness; the ca- 
pacity of that creature of apish ancestry to 
so tawang the strings of metal or of eatgut 
that, their vibrations shall: be so measured, so 
proportioned, that they & immortal souls 
| with dreams as it were of some better land 
from which they have come. and of anticipa 
tion of those things of which the apestic has 
said, “Eve hath not seen, ear hath not heard, 
neither hath it entered into the inind of man 
to conceive the good things that Ged hath 
| prepared for those who love Him.” And so 
wherever there isa man who is not. entirely 
dead to the beauties of music, wherever there 
isa man who has at least whittle music in his 

a wherever there is a man who is not 

such a elod as not to. find something note- 

worthy in the wend? rons Canvas of a Raphael 
lor of a-Titian, wherever there is a man—l 
| eare not how imbrated, lew, criminal—who 
| has ut least some sense of justice, there is a 
| nuture that-is bearing testimony to the great 
i truih that there is a God-of justice, of truth, 
| of beauty, and heliness. And therefore. it. is 
i that Lrepeat that, when we talk of justice, of 

truth, of humanity, all those who are. not en- 
tirely unphilosaphical omést feet that the 
religious core of the eause they advocate 1s 
there, or-that the cause would not be worth 
| the talking for. Jt would ke 2 solecism, a 
| Inistake, a blunder: it. would) be a contra- 
! diction in terms to. keep taliing and prating 
| migniloquently about these things if we per- 
| sist in, I shall not say, denying, but even 
ignoring the great religious truths that must 
necesserily underlie them. 

And now, therefore, this is—if I need one at 
all—imy excuse for having stepped forth from 
the pulpit to stand upon other platforms, and 
to talk of justice, of truth, of charity, of love 
to men whe perhaps had little love for the 
ehurch of which J-am but an humble servant, 
to men who thought or thought they thought 
that there was no God. I felt that it was not 
amiss to take reverently, asif from the very ark 
j of God, the precious truth and bring it out 
| and seatter it broadcast among men, tearing 
| not that it should ever be soiled or contami- 

nated by coming into closer ccntact with the 

minds and the hearts of any of.God’s children. 
| And I felt, if I needed just itication, more than 
; justitied in this, by the thought of the example 
| of Nim who taught wherever men would hear 


} 
' 
i 


ot ee we pee eens ae 


Him, whether in the courts of the temple or : 


by the wayside, or fromthe boat of the fisher- 
| man or on the summit of the mount; who 
tuught the multitude, and never. ceased to 
teach in homely parables the truths of God; 
taught to seribes and Pharisees, Sadducees 
and Essenes: taught to priests of the temple, 
and to disciples of John, as well as to those 
‘whom he called his disciples, the great truths 
that are most precious, most simple, and most 
universal, 
nunds and the hearts of God's children to 
their Creator, to their Father, to their God. 
The reason why I have felt it almost a sin 
to refuse any invitation that came to me to 
speak for any great public cause of truth 
I feel that 
it is amiss for us to hide whatever light may 
be given to us under a bushel, but that rather 
should -we let our light shine before men, that 
mea seeing may be attracted by the beauty of 
truth, and may perchance desire to know 
more of it, and may come in from the high- 
ways and the byways, and. from halls where 
meetings are held that are political or social, 
or whatsoever you will, to learn: more of that 
better way, to inquire if there 
truths, if net so essential yet most important 
in guarding, in building up, in strengthening 
and inaking perfect the great essential truths 
of the fatherhood of Gok and the brotherheod. 


And now if you will permit [will let. you 


or: 


be not other 


thing in his tine 


of the essential relations of. the | 


into a little secret, and Fam somewhat. com- ! 


| of man. 
ft 


forted in this indiscretion of telling you the 
secret, because I observe with some gratifica- 
tion that there are quite enough of -you here 

to-night to keey: the secret. The secret is this: 
It is my opiniGa—of -eourse that does not add 
any g¢ reat weight to it—but the secret is that 
it is my opinion that the Christian church 
would speedily gather in the whole world 
_into the flock of Christ. if she would preach 
“Inere generously and: more. self-sacrificingly 
to men find women and children wherever 
they will listen te her, and would carry out 
with al) her wondrously potent influences the 
blessed lesson of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. I may quete the 
-authority of a gentle spirit, who, in a discus- 
sion in which f took part before the Nine- 


teenth century club not very Jong ago, while ! 


he spoke on the agnostic side of the question 
under diseussion—which was the aleved fai- 
-ure of agnosticism—yet said most 
beautiful. things about the character of 
: Christ, and professed. the most tender rever- 
ence for that eharaecter, and told. this zreat: 
fruth to: the nominally Christian men and 
women who filled that hall: “ff you and all 
Castine would but curry. out the: precepts 
of your Master, very speedily there would: be 
and what 
emphasized the lesson coming. from such it 
source was the fact that he was neither by 
race nor training a Christian; he was a: seion 
of: the great old Hebrew race 
reverently and beautifully and truly of Him 
whoin we call Lord and Master. 


And I-may say that during a certain. ‘poe 


litical campaign that muy, perhaps, be con- 
sidered te have passed into ancient history—I 
believe it is actually nearly three or four 


months ago—not afew men suid to me that. 


they were attracted to the movement in 


which 1 took a humble part: by the religion’ 


that they: found in it; by the fact that it was 
opening to them a new vista; that it was 
bringing them) back to. Gad: 
‘making them feel. ashamed, -as it were, of the 
bitterness that they had eherished in their 


hearts against the very name of God, because ! 
-God had been presented to them asa monster; ” 


as un ogre, us a» being who bad made laws 
that necessarily resulted ia the poverty, the 


tenderly | 


> who spoke thus: ; 


thit it. was. 


, of humanity, ‘thie Ata. and 


or rn ree once ee etn a RN A A ee RN ERE neat SemenpeamrsnNt en” eee vinrabeimerreersetaittet 
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Jiterature aud. science 


young clerg: "man, IT was. 

preblems. T have been ‘blessed, or « 
you will, from my cariie st. childhood with, 
decided enlargement of the heart. Froma_ 
very eariy day I wondered and pondered and 
T tormented myself with the que 

there so mu ee miser yin the worl 


dren? Wi hy are there 3G. many Seok ; 

and seeicinss it ine Why are there sq. 
many who took upon W hat we are told i ; 
Seriptures is in surme mieasure. a cur 

curse of Igbor—lovk upon it as ap 

boon, and crave with. intensest earnestness 
the mere 
pittance, as if in the very work. its 

found something woHlertnt ty and 
tirul and cumforting! “cdi UI dk tor- 
mented myself with the question WhY it wag 
that so many who. toil not, neither do. they 
api ¢ are: dre seed i i pall thes colors of the raun- 


selves: Is this viens e? Is life worth living 
Is the game worth the candle: And nota few. 
of them say in the bitterness uf their souls as 
they crow olde “It isa pretty tiresome thing, 

after all, fora man for seventy years. every 
day to be pulling on and off his: stockings.” 
That disease of mine of enlargement. of the 
heart had a great deal to. doe with dra 2Wing 
or driving me into the priesthvod of the Catho- 
lic: aaa becuse aah I siw a minist 


ae prethred, to she Wace of we ntle decd of. 
Christlike charity; and ft repeat, and I sh 
never tire of repeating, that E tind j 

tiun for loving every social aera ave 

nomic cause, every political cause, 

jectis the diminutioa--rather let us say the 
abolition—of poverty, for the diffusion of 
know ledge, fur the refinement and the civ cee 
tion of these images of Ged all around us—a 
cause in’ which I must. sympathize, and: for 
which, as far as I ean, E must speak and labor; 
and 1 never for a moment fancied on. that, to 
me, Most sacred day, when, full of reverence, — 
J bowed befure a Christian altar, to. receive. 
the consecration of Christ's priesthood, that } 
was to rise from that prostrate attitude any- 
the less a man, uny the less a citizen. Efeit 
that the priestheod of Christ gave to man-. 
hood and citizenship a new grace and dignity, 
that in w spiritual sense it gave new loftiness 
to the man’s stature and mude him. capable of . 
being more unselfish, if he would not. be recre- 
ant to the best interests. of humanity—of aid- 


! ing the poor, of comforting the afllicted—that: 


it enabled the man, not. entirely unaided by 
supernatural lights and graces, to to some- 
to make the world. appear 
more beautiful and more comfortable for the 
children of men. If we read. history aright 
we shail see that all the great triumphs of 
the cause of Christ came where the Church 
sent out her missionaries to. be the friends and 
fathers of the peopie, to teach them art and 
while tex iching. the 
priceless truths of refigion. ee 

The missionaries of Christ went out with the 
self-same spirit, lowliness, pover and self- 
renunciation as the Master himself had gone 
out to teach man by example as well as by 
word how good a thing it isto deny ourselves, 


! to labor. -to do; to sulfen rand even to. die for 


our brethren. The church did a great work. 
when she beyan to teach to the downtrodden; 
when she taucht the abjeet slave that was 
erushed ben eath the chariot of a Roman con-. 
queror that he was all of a man, and not only. 
taught him that he was the chiid of God, but 
also taucht the proud Roman emperer -upen 
his throne that he was only: a man. who one 
day must stand wretched and miserable and 
naked before the throne of Him whose majes- 

ty he had outraged by oppressing | even the 
least of the brethren who bore in their natures ‘ 
the image and. impress of the ‘King. The” 
Christian ehurch gained. a magnificent ee 
mony, npon webiolib has. rbanking for 


Europe, by ceadine out Tee pries Ss wit 
great lesson for men’s hearts. that: it was. to 
the poor and lowly and oppressed that they 
they were sent, “For of sucht 3 is the ‘Kingdom 
of Heaven.” 

ae was when pee went out from this | 


poor, 
lines and insane, to gather up fre 


| side all that sulfer from. tyrann, 


lessness, to gather them Wy 
ane reverence, even as the 


? 
a 


shia Wor vid. 

They never went to apolocize t 
emperor. ‘Fhey never went e 
interview. They went to. FE 
The Roman emperer gay 
heads should. be cut off. 
ministers, strangely enoug! 
havitie their heads cut off. 


ate 


times foolishly went out of Sheirv 


unnecessarily into. 

themselves Christin Ww chen tee 
as Well have: kept out. of the Wit 
their heads: upor. their shot 

they enjoy havi iae their h 


They did not fear men. 


degradation and the erime. of a very large | 


portion of his children; of an alleged father 
who did not Knaw how. te provide for his chil- 
dren, and who gave certain pris Vileges toca 
chosen few of the children to impoverish, to 
degrade, to enslave, and to rub the greater 
-part of their brethren. 
When they beran to hear of ao man d telling 


that God was the father- who by beautiful ! 


inws of justice, by simple universal economic 
laws had provided udmirably for his children, 


Aud provided a table so long and se wide ane: i 


Loseo well sup Led with all nmiunner of good 
things that there never could: be too m: unry> ut 
that rable—never 


froin ita inap who came to preach, net seu 
much a new pelitical economy us to teach the 


old and the best political economy, that the 
More meuths that come mto the world themore | 


hands come with them ‘to feed tbe» mouths 
wid that. the anid the: denser the 


the shehtest fear that: the | 
poorest and werkest need be. crowded. away | 


low. - ane teaching of mea 


canes better SRE: | 
his head on his shoul 


thing ‘of a parade e not ent i 
my sell. 


the oodcence i had not the 
of makiug any personal ¢ 
sane time if this very re: 
in it any apphenblen 
be aiulty ef the InGISeE 
verdict. : 
Now, dear frie 
far is something 


to.p 
and» 
rindienict 


‘nrdit wil 


the strane 


full sway 


between 


fa amuby wits 


: elreh ant He 


population, all the better for the vOUnLTYy, et 


cause all the better the facilities of product 
wid exchange: a man w ho taught them that 
taking its name frem 


ulleged Christian juinister, Was a> blasphemy j 


agaist the Most High; and that while God's 
children come mto the work’ with diversity 

of gifts, of physical strength, of intellect, of 
heart und fancy, yet they all come: stamped 
inetfaceably Ww ith the same image of the 
Father and the Wing, His. and His | aione the 
image, and His the Superscription, andl thi, 


therefore, in spite of these. inequalities of 


stature, or of wit, or of weight, or of brain, or 


z cand ¢ conimeré 


: alities, but 
an bg 


& Spirit per 
racn that wl 


Pu nspeitkab! : 


greatcauu 


‘ the-sane 


! ivion. 


“The er ~usade th: 


*“new crusade” 


of fauey, there is. an essential: equality. that | 


| 

| 

| 

far trauscends all’ these inequalities, the 
P essential Iniage of God in the 

| Know the truth, and to love the good und to 
do the righi, and therefore an essential 
| equality of ail men us aguinst: ull other men 
{ uader the common, beneficent, just, wise and 
| merciful rule of an uil-loving Father. 


And I confess that from very early years, 
asa boy aud.a very young mab, and_a very 


CUPAcIEY to. ; 


those: vreat truths 
spoken to. you—the | 
Fabra: gifts, God hi 
essential rights to 
they are His chi 


He sends inte th 


Wilh rare exeep 


, it: that He has made: 


t Hetes 


or birds, | and the: vel re 


cause ¢ He has made cee a ae 


> chance to workeyen fora wreiched 


Harts - 


right with these two hands somehow 
or other to dig for 2 living in order to 
feod these mouths; and that any man or set of 
who shall by Jaw or inany other way deny, 
impair, diminish or réstrain the equal right of 
every huruan being, to the possession of the 
eneral bounties of nature, the sunlight, the 
air, the water and the land, is guilty of blas- 
phemy against the goodness of the universal 
Father. They re perveriing under the name 
9f law the right of men; they are desecrating 
the holy name of law to sanction a mon- 
strous injustice. Under the name of right 
thev are doing a horrid wrong, uuder the pre- 
tense of guarding the best interests of society, 
they are opposing the very germinal principle 
of rigbtly ordained society. They are guilty 
of the monstrous crime of makin hundreds of 
thousands, vea, millions, of God’s creatures 
fee] that this life is a wretched inistake, or 
worse than that, the joke of some must hate- 
ful fiend, rather than the gift of an all-wise 
and all-loving Father. 

It was not for nothing that He who came 
te save the souls of meu did so much to 
minister to the relief of their bodily wants. 
He healed their diseases; He raised their 
dead: He cured their distempers; He bore 
their sorrows; He felt compassion for the 
multitude: Jest they should faint by the way- 
side. He miraculously supplemented the laws 
of nature and fed them with miraculous 
joaves and fishes in the wilderness. He did 
ali this, because doing it He knew full well 
that the bodies of men as well as their souls 
are the creatures of God, and that their 
godies and the capacities of those hodies 
are but signs and symbois of the spiritual 
things within, even as all the vast universe of 
God is but His garment, is but the sign and 


Lend 


symbol and the thin veil that surrounds Him, 


through the rifts in which we catch on every | 


hand glimpses of God and of heaven. 

The heavens are telling the glory of God. 
There isa greater heaven here, vaster and 
more Wondrous than the physical universe, 
iu the intelligent mind and the affectionate 
heart of the least of God's creatures. All the 
anultitudinous und multifarious beauties and 
giories of the physical world are not equal to 
the dignity wnd the sanctity of the mind and 
the heart of the least cof God's children; and 
therefore it is that Christ tells us that at the 
very peril of our souls we inust look after the 
bodies of these Jitt!e ones; we must feed the 
bungry; we must comfort and, us far as we 
can, heal the sick, we must provide shelter 
for the homeless: we 
weak, the Dlind. the halt, und the insane. Is 
alithisa mistake? No: it is a part of tre 
religion, because it is the sign and the symbol 
of spiritual things. It is because of the proper 
eare of the bodies cf men, of the proper feed- 
ing of these bodies, of the proper sheltering of 
them, that we rmake it (possible for human 
nature to expand as a beautiful flower under 
the infuence of genial warmth and refreshing 
breezes and showers, und so the hilies and 
fiowers of every virtue may the more readily 
expand it the mind and the heart. of the child 
are able tv lovk up and tu feel that God the 
Father has not been entirely unmindfa! of the 
wants of the child. 

Thisis the word of an apostle of Christ: 
“This is true relimion—to visit the widow and 
the fatherless in their affliction, and to keep 
one’s self unsputted fromthe world.” So it 
is necessarily a part of true religion to insist 
on what as essenuially the equality of man, 
recardless of the compuratively trifling dif- 
ferences in their gifts and acquiremenis. This 
is tie political economy, the teaching and re- 
ducing of which to practice are the core and 
gssence uf this new crusade. All men, in- 
A&lienzdiy, always, everywhere, have ua com- 
mon right to all the general bounties of nu- 
ture; aud this is in perfect and beautiful keep- 
ing with the other Juw of labor that every 
mouib bas wo hands with which to feed it- 
self, a uecessary corellary of which is that 
these hands must huve equal! direct or indi- 
rect access to the general bounties of nature 
outer which to make a living. That is the 
whole ef the doctrine of this new crusade in 
anutshell, that the land as well.us the sun- 
digit, aud the air, and the waters, and the 
fishes, and the mines in the bowels of the 
eurth, ail these things that were made by the 
Creaiucr through the beautiful processes ci 
gature, belong equally to the human tuniiy, 
fu the cummunity, tv the people, to all 
the chilarcu of God. The luw of labor 
requires that these natural muterials 
é€hi) be brevaht intu such relations with men 
thasthey shall afford to thei food, ra;ment, 

setter: fer the erection of works not merely 
of utuity, but of ornament; that out of these 
materiais the children of men shall have 
equal, indefeasibie rights to pluck, to catch, to 
delve, inerder not merely to satisfy the ne- 
cessities of the animal body or to keep it from 
the inclemency of the blast, but todo more than 
this—to make the very shelter itself a thing 
of beauty, to make the home a kind of temple 
an which there may be a family altar; to erect: 
great public works that shuli serve oot merely 
purpeses of utility, but shall educate the eve 
and the faney, and shall gladden the habita- 
tions of men duriny their brief temporal 
@bode: te add somethiu: 
ments that shall clothe and preserve the bedy 
from the inclermency of the atinosphere: to 
Make even the raiment of man a work 
of ari: to give a charm and uw grace and 
@ dignity even to the mere feeding 
of the animal. All men then have 
this right; and it is a part of the 
gospei of this new crusade that while we 
amcy make much alowanee for the ignorance 
is which these great cardinal truths are too 
often forzoiten, the burburism and the slav- 
ervin which because of might right went under 
and stayed under fcr centuries; while we may 
be very indulcent to the errors and even be 
Willing to furcive m sonic measure the crimes 
ofthe past, we hold aloft the banner upon 
Which is inseribed ibis trath, that ever and 
aiways in the pasi, the present and the future 
the ezrth and the fulness thereof were given 
by God, and therefore shouid belong te all the 
children of Gud. 

The crimes aud the horrors of history are 


jefiy due to the forgetting of that great. | 


truth, beczuse of the sordid passions of the 
few, who being stronger of mind and swifter 
of foct und more cuuning of brain, used their 
gifts ty ensiave and to rob their brethren. 
Bat migzht neyer hus made, aud inthe Book of 
God never cun make right. You may find it 
Prudent. to surrender your purse to the high- 
Wayman, but you shall never find it in your 
hearts to think that that surrender gives him 
anv right to hold it. And you may, perhaps, 
think it a discreet thing if a man with a big 
#Word iu his hand stands ready tu cut your 
head off if you want to speak a certain word, 
t keep your mouth shut and not speak that 
Word until sume other day. But at the sume 
lime, if that word happers to be the truth, 
the man with the sword ready to cut off your 
bead dees not make it a falsehood. 

Now, what are we going to do about it? We 
have the cheek to start out to change all that. 
A French doctor, a quack, was called by a 
Patient, and the patient was troubled with 
Pretty much the same disease that I am 
troubled with, I believe, or thought he was, 
enlarzement of the heart, and he said: “Doc- 
tor, I am afraid that my heart is iua very 

Way.” The ductor began to thump here, 


_, Onthe tight side. I need bardiy inform this 


Very intelligent audience that the heart is on 
the left side. So the doctor, being a very 

puCraut quack, got thumping on the wrong 
mde, Muwely, the right side, and he thumped 
Suttle and he suid: “Qh, no; I don’t think 
an oye much the matter with yeur heart,” 
hive cc e0Cr patient said in a kind of dubita- 
Heda #Y; ‘Why, doctor, I used to think the 
auits Was on the left side?’ and the quack, 
a equal to the situation, said, “Oh, yes, 


» Sut we have changed all that.” 


Sow. igs Seo oe eee : : 
W, there is a man living in this town, and 


we 48% party of respectable numbers living 


Be this toy, : 
f aud ; . : niece 
Deveral, I * there is a priest or twa, or 


believe, in this town that have the 


must lvvgk after the | 


to the inere gar- ! 
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check to think they are going to change all 
that. “Bui it is a pretty big job, isn’t it?’ 
Yes; we don’@deny that: itis a pretty hefty job. 
“It is pretty respectable work, isn’t it?’ Yes. 
Why, don’t you think it is rather creditable in 
a lot of fellows to have the cheek to tackle it, 
anyway! “Lo you expect to finish the job 
during your brief lifetime, considering that 
you are already troubled with enlargement 
of the heart” Wel!, we will doa fair share 
of it, and we may live toseea good many 
things if we live a few years. “What are you 
going todo” , 

The first thing is to keep talking just the 
way Iam talking to-night, at all times, in sea- 
son and out of season, to any crowd that. will 
listen ty us who are supposed to belong to the 
labor party. 

There are laboring men and laboring men. 
There is a broad distinction between the 
kinds of laboring men. There are those who 
labor with their hands and those who work 
with their jaws. And one may work very 
successfully and accomplish many good things 
with the jaws. This class of men have beer. 
called by the handworkers—facetious'y and 
somewhat contemptuously—jawsmiths. { have 
never done much with my hands, so I suppose 
Imay consider myself as belonging to the 
jawsmiths; and, after all, I think the truth is 
imparted more by talking than by writing: 
Writing is all very well in its way, but 
there isa touch of magnetism about the human 
voice, about the expression of a man’s coun- 
tenance, that makes the spoken word much 
more effectual than the written. The best 
example of this is in the teaching of our Lord 
and Master. He taught by word of mouth. 
The command was to go and preach—to go 
and teach. So I want you to have respect for 
talking. 

Then the next thing is to write; to circulate 
the truth by books, newspapers—any way that 
{ we can manage to dovetail it in: to wedge it 

in, to smuggle it in, to get it in in any way. 
Now, if you can convince the majority of the 
people, especially of the ungentle sex, of this 
doctrine, of what they have got to do, then 
we are going to teach the majority of the un- 
gentle sex by the exercise of the right of suf- 
frage to change their institutions so as to 
undo the wrong, and to briug man closer to 
God. 

Cardinal McCloskey, the Lord rest his sou), 
by means of amessage from Roine, about four 
Years ago, got word that there were some 

: heretical doctrines being preached, and 
he sent to me to inquire what all 
this was about. He had got a copy of a re- 
port of a speech of mine, and, although it was 
two months old, it was news to the good 
cardinal. “Why,” he said to me, “here, you 
i want to divide up Manhattan island into little 
bits, and give each of us one of the bits.” I 
said: “Qh, no; there is no such meaning 
there.” And then I proceeded to explain 
to him just what we want to do, as I 
shall now try to explain it to you. Take 
this whole island of Manhattan—what is 
it worth? Without the houses and buildings— 
just merely for agricuitural purposes—not 
much; but for the sake of its capacity for 
building houses on it—say a thousand million 
dollars. Why is it worth that! Simply for 
its capacity to keep men and women and 
children from falling through into the center. 
All these people of New York must sit, lie 
down, work, eat and suffer upon Manhattan 
island. 

What is it that gives this peculiar value? 
It isthe aggregation of population: it is the 
density of population; it is the necessities of 
the million and a half of people heze; it is be- 
cause of the peculiar, subtle something—this 
ethereal, immaterial something, that this ag- 
gregation of population gives it. It is because 
of the touch of shoulder to shoulder, be- 
eause of the nearness of man to man, because 
of the wondrous multiplication of the produc- 
tive powers of men and of the miraculous 
multiplication of the powers of exchange be- 
tween man and man that are created by this 


density of population that tics greced of Mame | 


hattan island takes on this peculiar and this 
enormous value. Now, who has the beneiit of 
| this? It is individuals who have inherited 
| from grandfathers a few acres of land. It is 
our dense population which gives it. its value. 
To whom does this belong! To those that 
made it. It belongs to suciety, it is the out- 
ecme of sceiectv; it isthe very shadow of 
society that follows society just as the shadow 
follows the man who walks hither and thither. 
Take away the aggrevation of the people and 
Manhattan island will be worth less than the 
$24 for which, I believe, at one time it was 
purchased. 
How are we going to give back to the poor 
man what belongs to him? How shall we 
| have that beautiful state of things in which 
naught shal! be ill and all shall be well? Sim- 
! ply by confiscating rent and allowing people 
nominally to own, if you choose, the whole of 
| Manhattan island, if it will do them any good 
' to nominally own it; but while they have the 
distinguished satisfaction of seeming to own it 
we are going to scoopthe meat out of the 
shell and allow them to have the shell. And 
| how are we going to do that! By simply tax- 
ing all this land and all kindred bounties of 


ties, for a portion of land that is nearer a | favor, but absolutely justice te all, favoritisin 


river, that is next to the junction of two great 
rivers, that is near to a great city, for a cor- 
ner lot, say at the corner of Broadway aud 
Wall street, or at Broadway and Twenty- 
third street, there rent. exists. Aud how is 
the competition for the use of such land to be 
decided? Simply by allowing it to go to the 
highest bidder. Thus would be provided, 
through the exercise of the taxing power, u 
fund for the common treasury, a munificent 
fund growing with the growth of population 
and civilization, supplied by a beautiful provi 
dential law, a simple, economic law that 
works with the same simplicity and the 
same regularity as the Jaw of gravita- 
tion itself—a magnificent ever-increasing 
fund to supply the wants of increasing civili- 
zation and increasing population. 

This magnificent fund would goto support 
all public burdens; it wqyld do.a great deal 
more than is done at orden hy the tax levy; 
you would have jarger, more beautiful and 
M.te numerous parks; you would be able to 
sweep away the greater part of the wretched 
rockeries that, under the name of tenement 
houses, are a sin and a shaine, and a blot 
upon the fair name and fame of this beautiful 
city, and instead of those the best class of 
houses will be built, and we will have parks, 
with trees and flowers and the singing of 
birds, to make glad and beautify this island 
and God's children, and will thereby add 
enormously to the value of the surrounding 
land; and then it would no longer sound 
Quixotic to talk of building free rapid transit 
railroads on solid foundations, on which trains 
could travel at the raie of thirty miles an 
hour for twenty, thirty or forty miles into the 
suburbs, to give homes to all the people, from 
which they could come and go every day, 
and in which they could enjoy some of na- 
ture’s life, by which they could get the sun 
and the air, green fields and flowers. This is 
no fancy sketch; it is entirely feasible and in 
every view it could be brought about if a ma- 
jority of citizens. convinced of the truth of 
this doctrine, would carry it into practice and 
deposit their ballots in the ballot box in favor 
of this thing. 

One of the greatest beneficial consequences 
of this just and necessary reform, of this res- 
toration to all of what belongs to all, would 
be this:' The artificial value that is now given 
to land, even beyond this enormous value 
which we have just discussed, would cease; 
the giving to individual men what God never 
intended they should have—the absolute own- 
ership of land—would cease. If there was 
no individual ownership in land then there 
would be no such thing as speculative value 
inland. Then no man would be such a fool 
as to pay rent to keep land fenced in from 
year to year, preventing everybody else from 
doing anything with it. That man, if he nom- 
inally owned it, must pay the full rental value 
of it. Even if he were a fool, he would soon 
see there was no fun in thatkind of thing, and 
he would give it up and !et somebody else 
take it. You see what would be the result. 
There would be a consequent increase in the 
building trades; houses would spring up all 
over the city of New York, and the tenement 
houses would be depopulated, and the owners 
would be glad to sell them cheap to the city, 
so they could be destroyed to make breathing 
places for the people. 

Capital will then find nothing to invest in ex- 
cept human labor and its products. Don’t you 
see the general demand for human labor that 
will result‘ In eyery society there is capital, 
and it is the instinct of men not to keep cap- 
ital lying idJe if they can use it, and the only 
manner in which they can use it is by produc- 
ing something, so that there will be a steady 
demand for labor. But a more steady de- 
mand fer labor comes from something else. 
It comes from the law of hunger, of cold, of 
the need to have some soft spot to lie down 
and sleep, and so whether capital employs 
laber or not, you may be sure, if labor gets a 
chance. it will employ itself The average 
man is not going to lie down and die of hun- 
ger if he can get any kind of a fair chance to 
dig in the soil for food; the average man is 
hot going to perish by the winter’s cold if he 
ean get a chance to provide himself shelter; 
nor to freeze if he can get access to raw mate- 
riais to make clothes for himself. And _ so, iu 


- this beautiful condition of things there will 


! thing for us labor people. 


nature to the full amount of their vental value. ! 


i 

' 

i If there isn’t any rental value then there 
won't be any tax. If there is any rental 
value then it will be precisely what that value 

ix If the rental value goes up, up goes the 

j} tax. Ifthe rental value comes down, down 

| comes the tax. If the rental value ceases, 

| then the tax ceases. Don't you see? It is as 
| clear as the nose on your face. 

| “So vou don’t, then, really want to chop up 

| Manhattan island into little parts and pive 

} every fellow a little bit?” Well, do you think 

| I look like a fool? I flatter myself, although 
Tam a very modest individual, that Tam not 
altogether a fvol; or that, if Lam a fool, Lam 
not anutterly condemned fool. And_ so, 
the: efore, Fdomt want to do anything sv pre- 

| pesterous as that. What good would it do 

; yon or me to havea square foot of land on 
Miuuhattan island? We could barely stand 
upon it. If each of us had his square foot or 

i two of Manhattan island, what in the world 

| should we do with it? We would be, for all 

| the world, like St. Simon Stylites on his 
| cojumin. 

; Sappose that all of this respected audience 
were joint owners of a painting of Raphael 
er of an enormously valuable race horse. 

Now, wouldn’t this respected audience be a 

| very loolish audience if it shoald unanimously 
agree to divide that valuable puinting of 
Raphael into about 5,000 pieces and give 
every nan, woman and child a part? What 
would be the value of that wonderful race 
horse if we should cut him up into about 5,000 
pieces and give a bit to every man, woman 
and child of this respected audience? Why, 
even if we were hippophagi, which means 
horse eaters, I don’t think we would find 
much value in that little bit of a race horse. 
Don't you see, We can put our race horse to 
some better use than cutting him into 5,000 
pieces? How? By saying: Now, which one 
of this respected audience is a horse fancier? 
How many of you have very long purses— 
say $100,000—that you don’t know what to do 
with? Suppose we put this race horse upon 
the platform at auction and knock him down 
to the highest bidder, and suppose that race 
horse is suld for $75,000 or $100,000, and then 
that is distributed tu all the members, doen't 
you think that would be «amore reasonable 
proceeding? I do, and I am sure that your 
silence gives consent and you agree with me. 
That is what we mean by taxing and appro- 
priating rental value. We would simply tax 
all these bounties of nature, where there is a 
scramble for them, to the full rental value. In 
au hew community, where the people ure few, 
| land is comparatively limitless; there is no 
such thing as rent; the land is pretty equally 

| distributed; there is no choice: it would be a 

senscless thing for men to quarrel about it; 

! there is land enough for all. What is the law 

of rent? Where there is competition for a 


J larger or choicer portion of the common boun- 


always be a demand for labor, and then it 
will be strictly true and proper to say to any 
able bodied man or woinan that comes beg- 
ging: “Why, you are not sick—why should 
you bee” “T can’t find work.” “Oh, that is 
not true; in this cumimnunity there is always 
enough work for all; there is always a demand 
for labor exceeding the supply.” 

And that) leads us to another beautiful con- 
sequence--high wages. Oh, that is a grand 
How does that 
come wbout?) Why, by a reversal of the ter- 
rible law that at present makes wages always 
keep tending down. Why? Because with the 
increase of population comes this inercased 
value of land. Don’t you notice how great 
furtunes are accumulating here, as they have 
accumulated in England and elsewhere? They 
are beconvng amassed more and more in the 
hands of a few. 

Now, all this will be changed; it will neces- 
sarily have to be ehanged by this beautiful 
aud simple law that we have just spoken of, 
These enorinous fortunes will be distributed, 
und wages will become higher. Why! Be- 
cause then it will be the capitalist’ that will 
have to be running around after the laborer 
and begging him tv be kind enough to work 
for him, and not the laborer that shall be run- 
ning after the capitalist and begging him us 
if he were a divinity to give him a chance to 
live. 

So, then, we laboring men shall enjoy this 
unutterably comforting spectacle of revers- 
ing the present order of things by seeing not 
seven poor devils of Workmen running after 
one lord of a capitalist: and begging him to 
employ them, but the seven poor devils of 
capitalists running after one workman and 
begging him to work for them. And he will 
put on lordly ways and feel that he is the lord 
of creation, the joint owner of the soil, and 
that he has something in his muscular and 
sinewy arms, in his well-preserved health, 
preserved by chastity, sobriety and healthy 
muscular exercise, that the poor capitalists 
have not; that he has got something more 


precious that these capitalists can’t do with- 


out, and so he dictates his terms, and he says, 
“Now, how much will you seven people bid 
for my labor?’ And cne poor capitalist says, 
“Well, for a starter I will say % a day.” 
No, no,” BBW,” 33,50," “Ra “R450,” oe 3,7? 
and finally, when the capitalists begin to thin 
out in that competition, he knocks himself 
down to the man who will give him five, or 
six, or seven dollars. 

What will be the proper wages resulting 
from that competition of the seven capitalists 
for the labur of that one man? Do you know 
what the wages will be? Just’ precisely what 
they ought to be—exactly, neither one cent 
more nor ohe cent less. How does that come 
about? By that law that works just like the 
law of gravitation. What are economic wages? 
Tu the very essence and nature of things what 
are wages anyhow? They are what the work- 
man produces by his labor out of the materials 
to which he has legitimate access. What he 
has put into that raw material is his, and he 
sells it to somebody else, and for what should 
he sell it? for a perfect equivalent. And so 
the wages of the man will be an absolute and 
perfect equivalent for what he has done, for 
this transmutation of his nerves, of his brain, 
of his sinews, of his time into something new 
and strange, rich and rare, that he has devel- 
oped out of that raw material and so economic 
wages will be a perfect equivalent for the 
time and muscle, und so on—that he has put 
into that thing and that will determine itself 
as a matter of course, just as water finds its 
level. Directly or indirectly in a true system 
of economic government every man shall 
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to none. 

But in addition to these natural wages that 
this man shall get for what he has produced 
will come his magnificent share as a 
joint stockholder or owner in the common 
estate. He will be vetting through the com- 
mon treasury the use and the benefit of a 
rental in things that the mere man in the bar- 
barous, rustic state has little ocr no concep- 
tion of. 

This Jeuds us to that other consequence of 
this law of God that, instead of being afraid 
of having too many childreu ina family or 
too many people in a city or too many people 
in a country. we shall be asking God to send 
us more of these good things, and we shall be 
saying we shall never have enough. Some of 
you gray-bearded gentlemeu in this audience 
here are old encugh to remember that there 
used once co be vw common notiva in this coun- 
try of ours that we ceuldn’t have too many 
people, and we used to think that every man 
that came ivto this country—every able- 
bodiec man—was worth 31,000 to $1,500 to the 
country. In the southern portion of this 
country, not very many years ago, au man 
used to be suppesed to have a well detined 
value. A man was worth his $1,000, his 
$1,200 or his $1,500, wasn’t he? And every 
able-bediexl man, every able-bodied woman, 
every healthy child that comes into this coun- 
try, whether from Heaven or from Europe, 
is money i: the pocket of the country. Why? 
For the reason that we have just explained, 
that density of population, thick population, 
creates this subtle something, this inmatcrial 
something that adds so enormously to the 
value of all natural bountics. Do you not ob- 
serve that itis only where there are dense 
populations that youcan nave anything like 
civilization? Have you reflected upon the 
fact that uhe very word civilization comes 
from the same root as city—civitas. The very 
words civitas and civis are supposed to come 
froma word which means “coming together,” 
and it is logically, historically and philosophi- 
cally true, as well as etymologically. 

Coming together—you are coming together, 
shoulder to shoulder, elbow to elbow, helping 
one another. Thatis civilization—facility of 
exchange. It has gotto be a simile that there 
is nothing easier than falling off a jog, but it 
might equally puss into sume kind of a pro- 
verb that it is a mighty hard thing for any one 
man to move u big log, and hence the word 
that) has some popularity in this civilized 
society “log-rolling,” where one man could 
not budge the log, but where four or tive men 
eoming toyether can take up that log and run 
away withit. That is the value of coming to- 
gether. Within two or three or four squure 
miles in this city you can practically go from 
Greenland to Patagonia, und froin China to 
India, because you will find in shops within 
this territory all the products of every clime, 
civilized and uncivilized, of the whole globe. 
Is not that a magnificent advantage, thut you 
can practically go to india and get your 
spices, or to the lund of the Esquimaux and 
get your furs, or to Newfoundland and get 
your codfish?) You can get all that kind of 
thing within two or three or four square miles 
on Manhattan Island. It is the bringing of 
these things here to this island that gives it 
that enormous value that we were speaking 
about. Here civilization will increase by 
density of population, and it is a crime against 
this cconomic law to be talking about the 
danger of overpopulation. 

And that is in keeping with that other—for- 
give the remark—rot about overproduction. 
Overproduction of good things! Overpro- 
duction of houses! Overproduction of clothes! 
Overproduction of food! “What fools these 
mortals be’? Overproduction! It is under- 
consumption, not overproduction. 

Tam going to prove tu you now that there 
is not any overproduction. You just pass the 
word around that all these things that have 
been overproduced, the houses that have im- 
paired the yeal estate market—have broken 
the market—and the glut of dry goods and 
silks and sealskins and groceries und things 
are going to be distributed free; that any- 
body that needs these things can come and 
have them. for the mere trouble of taking 
themaway. T want to kuow how long would 
that overproduction continue to distress our 
seuls. Not very long, which proves to a 
demonstration that there is plenty of demand 
for these things. But the trouble is that the 
poor devils, who are suffering cold for the 
want of sealskius and hunger for the want of 
groceries, can’t get at these things because 
they haven’t the means with which to buy 
them. 

So the trouble is not overproduction but it 
is the unjust arrangements of society by which 
so large a portion of the people either cannot 
get work at all or have to work at starvation 
wages. And because when there is u so-called 
overproduction and underconsumption there 
comes. commercial depression—stugnation in 
trade—a large portion ef the peuple are 
thrown out of work and in their misery are 
willing then to work for lower wages—for 
anything that will keep them from = starving 
and from perishing. Then there is a revival 
in trade. Then people say: “Now is a good 
time to get in the yoods, because they can be 
got so cheap-—because labor is cheap. Now is 
a good time to build, because labor is cheap.” 
And so gradually there is a cessation of this 
conmercial depression, and times begin to get 
a little better, and then they begin to get what 
is ealled yood, and the moument the tines 
begin to be goud and business beyins to pros- 
per, then the man that is sitling there, neither 
working por spinning, but eating and drink- 
ing, begins tu say: “Ha, ha, times are good. 
Business is prospering. Real estate will go 
up.” And so it does. Land will go up. There 
is a need for -building more houses. There 
isa need for more factories and land goes 
up, and so a large and coustantly increasing 
portion of the profits of buth capital and 
jubor go to pay the unjust rent to the: land- 
lord. But when we shall have appropriated 
to the common treasury the econumic rent, 
all that condition must uecesserily cease, and 
us men will be able to get steady employ- 
ment or steadily to enypluy themselves, and 
will get the highest wages that the very liw 
of wages itself will permit, they will not be 
so foolish when the wants of their bodies are 
admirably supplied as to work themseives to 
death, to continuc to degrade themselves into 
mere Working machines. And so with the m- 
crease of general wealth, the raisiug of 
wages, and the gencral well being will com 
Inence, Voluniarily and naturally, a shorter. 
ing of the hours of work. It doesn’t require 
any law of the Icgisliture, or any strike, or 
any rule of a trades union or any similar so- 
ciety to determine these thins. Men will 
then be more free than they ever have. been 
before, to Work er not to work as they please; 
to work long hours or short hours, as it suits 
best their tastes, their Gesires aud their con- 
venience. If a man wants to work, very 
gocd. If aman does not want to work there 
will be nobody to coerce him, and so we shall 
restore in a great measure individual liberty. 
We shall restore what bitherto has been sin- 
gularly- characteristic of our country, but is 
fast ceasing to be so characteristic of it—the 
magoaiticent individualism of Americans, 

Let us be humble and acknowledge what. is 
the truth that the boasted superiority of the 
American peuple in their inventive genius is 
the liberality that has presided over the form- 
ing of all their mstitutions. Things that have 
been hitherto characteristic of Ainerican men 
and women, and of American civilization, 
were not due, are not due, somtuch to any 
superiority of ourselves bodily cr mentally as 
to the magnificent opportunities that, un- 
der the providence of God, came to this new 


people from what used to be considered the | 


boundless and illimitable resources of this 
wide continent. The peculiar inventiveness 
of the American peopie caine from the need 
on the part of a few men to subdue a con- 
tinent, to make locomotion from one end of it 


have absolutely his own, @ free field and no | to the other possibie within a reasonable space | 


of time. But these characteristics, and the 
homely virtues that were also characteristic 


ii 


| 


of the American people, were due not. so: 
; much to difference of race esio difference ot 


condition, and now with changing conditions 
many of these characteristics and character- 
istic influences and virtues have disappeared, 
and we are fast becoming assimilated to those 
older societies both in their criminal hixuries 


FUNERALS WITHOUT TEARS. 
Fifteen of the Morgue’s Tenants 
Into Their Trench. 
New York Herald. "ye 
The dripping dead house at daybreak yes. 
terday sheltered fifteen stark, upturned faces 


Thrusr. - 


j Windand suow and rain howled and swi 


and in the horrible chasm that separates. the ; 


rich from the poor. 5 


vou men and women to take up the cross of 
this new crusade. 
impress upon your forchead and wear upon 


And, though you will not; 


your breast any material.emblem thereof, let | 
atleast the mighty controliing thought take || 
possession of your minds, the divine ‘en: j 


thusiasm seize upon your hearts... Take, then,. 
the eross of this new crusade of justice and 
truth for humanity. 


of the great Christian poep-ef England, “To 


| justify the waysot God-to men;”. to give leis- 
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‘these: abuses out.of existence. 


ure to. God’s children from. the ‘carking 
eares,” asthe same pocé says, from imbruting 
and ceaseless toil, from “degradation. and 


Want, and the worse degradativa of the fear | 


ef want; to give them picnty, so thet ther 
shall say with glad and loving hearts their 
grace—not 2 mere form of words, but grace 
before meat and after meat—and feel that 
it is not a inockery to say, “Bless, 
QO Lord, these Thy gifts which 
are to reecive from Thy 
hands”"—a mockery tco  cften over 
the cup of tea and dry-bread, which is the too 
common food and drink of the working wo- 
men of this city to-day. Make room at the 


! Father’s table for all of His children. 


Go then, into the highways and byways. 
Not merely invite them, but compel them to 
come in and sit at the Father's table and feast 
and make merry and be glad in His presence. 
And give them Icisure from this degrading, 
ceaseless toil to beautify their minds and 
hearts and worship their Maker, to glorify 


Do what you can to help: 
us in what we are trying to do, inthe words | 


singing had-no place 


we! 
bountiful ; 


And now, last of all, I would appeal to all | neath. 


| remembered feature 


and splashed outside. The river whispere 
ghestly things to the swaying timbers be- 


But in the dead house all was ‘di 
lent. saye for the thwack of a. hamr 
now and then drove 2 nail into a cof 

Tt. was funeral dav. Funeral day 
tears und without «i - A fu 
which the breath of flow 


a look at ow 
ind kiss cold 1 
Foearty’s heart is kind, bat no hear 
enough to take in its’ sympathy the: pau 
and unknown dead of the great-metroy 


So Joe leaned-upen his crutches and w 


ers present to. take: 


| with a critical, business eve the work. 
: ing up the ceffins. Nay, Jee whistled a merri 


air. softly to himself 
For Joe is human. 
Joe enjoys his breakfast... 9 
“What are those white brows to) 
Such a goal to which thos 
had been wandering. all those. wea 
Wrapped in: ecarse brown -raimen 


young Italian boy with handsome dark. fea: 


the Christ in humanity; to read books and- 


to enjoy works of art, not depending for these 
upon individual charities, but with twenty: or 


fifty art schools and Cooper unions, provided j 


for out of the common treasury. 

And when men’s bodiiy necessities have 
been satistied—when their minds shall begin 
to be cultivated, and they shall bave begun 
to teke on as a common thing the graces and 
refinements of culture and science and art, 
then you will have by the doing of uatural 
justice, by the followiag of God’s economic 
laws a way prepured for the coming of the 
kingdom of heaven. Then will blasphemy 
cease upon the lips of the children of men, 
and man will recognize the handiwork of his 
Creator. Shall we not make some attempt to 
prepare the way for the coming of that better 
day foretold by the Master of old, who, as he 
gathered around him the faithful few, fore- 
told that the little flock should grow and 
spread until it shall take in all the. kingdoms 
of the earth? Shall we not do our share to- 
ward hastening the time that was foretold by 
the Master when He taught us to Jook up and 
say, “Our Father who art in heaven,” and 
then to say, ‘‘Thy kingdom come; Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven?’ - 

While, therefore, it is eminently proper for 
a Christian to teach the blessedness of suffer- 
ing after Christ’s example, and for His dear 
sake: to teach that there is a higher and 
better something beyond all this, yet at the 


same time it is a blasphemy against the ; 


Maker thus continually to make light of the 
sufferings of the pvor. 
should abolish poverty our occupation would 
be gone! that there would be nothing for us 
charitable people to do—as if it would be 
richt to carefully abstain from purifying the 
whole system, and to persist in plastering a 
sore leg instead. It is by the daing of justice, 
by the inculcation of the law of equality, 
liberty and fraternity on earth that we shall 
prepare the way for the glorious rai!leunial 
day when it shall be something more than a 
prayer, and in great measure a reality-—“Thy 


kingdom come: Thy will be done on-earth us 
& 3 


it is in heaven.” 

Take up, then, the cross of this new crusade, 
and [, for one, dare to say here, before this 
vast andience, that I have taken it. into my 
head and heart, and never shall I see the day 
as long as I live that I shall pluck it out from 
the one or the other. It were asad thing in- 
deed to think that any minan or set of meu 
should forbid you and me to believe these 
truths of (vod, to teach them, to preach them, 
to love them with a religious enthusiasm or to 
sacrifice even our Very lives in the noble work 
of making them cheap and commen among 
men; and I stand here and say, without fear 
of reasonable denial, that-all that [have said 
to-night is eminently consonant with the high- 
est Christian truth and 
justice, 
truth has ever been heard. from: the blessed 
lips of Christ, nor from the highest tribunal 
in his church. Nor is there any more danger 
or possibility of such condemnation of so clear 
and salutary an economic truth than there is 


As if, forssoth, if we: 


tures and raven black hair that curied in ta 
gied ringlets about his forehead. Under wh 
soft Calabrian skies was he born, and wha 
fair meadows tempted his infant feet in. th 
far away country beyond the seas? Upon th 
rigid. bosom. was pinned a penny picture of 
the Virgin.: eae. 

His parents were too poor to:-bury him. « 

That’s what Joe said. a 

But where was the father. and where: 
the mother, while the unpainted boards.w 
thrust forever between their bey and th 
bright world? Cee eg ne 

Ah! Human nature! ee a 

Too pour to weep. ‘Too poor'to pray., 
poor to get a wetting in the storm fer lo 
sake. Down in gloomy, ramshackle. Yor! 
street, where he died, they shrugged thei 
shoulders and made long faces... Well, we 
Too bad. It was so rainy, you know... ¥ 
Saivator wasa good. boy. Everybody hked 
him.. Buried, eh?» W-h-a-t? You don’t mean 
to say they buried his clothes with him¢ 

Beyond poor Salvator’s cotfin. lay anoth 
box, Where a middle-azed German was Tai 
in a course, White shroud. He? Ho! hot:h 
an unknown... They picked him up in an cut 
house in the woods beyond High bridge. 
Was in rags, and his flesh was covered wi 
vermin. His feet were blistered and. h 
limbs were tortured with sores.” But it w: 
the face of an educated man, and his: hance 
were soft and white. Probably some’ poo 
German gentleman, driven from: home fer: 
unforgiven fault... Perhaps a venturesome im 
migrant, stranded and: friendless in the. big, 
selfish city. ; ae 

Then there were old women and: youn 
women, old men and youss men. But no 
where was there a. sign of tenderness. 
mourning, except where. the little picture. 
upon the breast of the Italian boy. < 
~ A hoarse “whooo” from’ the steam 
Fidelity is followed -by the grinding ‘of: 
vessel’s bulwarks against the deadhouse doe 
at the foot of Twenty-sixth street. 

“How many?” yells the rough mate. 

“Only fifteen!” is the unsympathetic 

Two at the beadand two at the 
the crew carried the coffus and piled: t 
up on the deck. Then a sheet of canvas 


pulled over the heap to hide the: dis 


from the eyes of the passengers. 
the rain and snow. the ‘steant 
way tu the deck at the no 
Hart’s island, where Clerk. ™ 

City ceuietery (that's what they ¢& 


olfa list of the dead und: gouged v 
-edged iustrument 2 number on each ¢ 


the best Christian | 
and that no condemuution. of “this: 


of the condemnation of the proposition that: 


two und two make four, fed 

Twill read to you as an appropriate sum- 
ming up of many of the things that T have 
said a poem, by Charles Bluckay, entitled 
“Clear the Way:” See are et ae 
Men of thought, be up and stirring. night-and'diy, 
Sow the seed, withdraw the curtain: clear the way. 
Men of action, aid and cheer thenlus we may; 


hearse, with wide-tired wheels made to 
over soft sand, stocd close by.) Into i 
cofflus were slid) and then -drageed u 
splashy, reeking hill between rows of 's 
weeping willows. to: the 
Where the dust of 40,000 paupers hi 
lated since 1S6S. ern 
There wasa deep trench swimming w 
drippings. Eight or ten prisoners. from ti 
workhouse stood around with shovels in. tk 
hands. A coffin was-slid frum the hearse 
Jowered into the corner of the treneh y 
inneh bumping and creaking. | 
“Seventy-nine.” ie ve ne 
Poor Salvator! That was his only epitaph 
Seventy-nine? ‘In. York: street) ite fs ca 


empty sound. What is that-aumbe 


any other to the siniling girl whe pla 
hinn-before they came’ that night and 
away a heavy bundle frem. the room w 
he went. to sleep. we eats 
“Six inches of mudowas laid dike mortar 
top.of the coffins and then another one: \ 


laid tpon it, and ancther, and anether, unti 


There’s a fuunt about to stream, there’s a light about. 


to beam, : 
There's a warmth about tu glow, there’s'a flower about 
to blow; des ae ; 
There’s a midnight blackness chunging Into gray; -. 
Men of thonght and men of action, clear: the wii, | 


Once the welcome Hght has-broken, who shall say 

What the unhidden glories of the day? 

What the evil that shat! perish in its ray? 

Aid the dawimug tengue. and pen; aid it, bepes of 
men; pore: : 

Aid ft paper, aldit type; aid ict forthe hour is ripe, 


And vgurearnest.must.not sineken Intoplay, | a 


Men of thought, men ofaction, clear the was. oo 


Lo! the cleud’s whout to. vanish: from the 
Anda brazen wrong to-crumble foro cluyy ogo” 
Lo, the rlght’s about to conquer! Clear the wast) 
With ube ribet shaibminy enter, smiline att! 
With thegiant wrong shall Gul many others; er 
stall, aa 
Thiet forages: long have held us for thelr prev, 
Men of theught, menu of action, clear Lhe ways 


Louis (Me.) el Comercio. del Velle says: 
“There is a strong and growing opinion 


noticeable'on both sides of the Rio Graude: in. 


favor of the abolition of all ecustein house 
restrictions between this country and Mexiao. 


The notorious dishonesty of certain employes t where élse. -Tt:has a 
; Ore Cisse. be Nase? 


of the frontier custom houses, the toleration 
of wholesale sniuggting. by interested parties 


who should have tie power to prevent: it, 


added to: the unreasonably excessive duties 
colleeted by the Mexican authorities, are sure 
indications of a reveluticn that will sweep 
Fhe sooner the 
beiter.? | 

This. hits 
actly.. Aftera residence of abouta year on 


nonest: 


the trench.was well nigh full and the prisoner: 
grumbled that it was nigh to dinner time. - 


a 


| HOW GROWING CITIES ARE STRANGLED. — 


Vacant Land in Burtincton. Towa 
“Owners Will Neither Use te Themselves. 
Nor het Anybody. Else Dasa. are 
Burlington, Town, Evening Post, Eee 
- In Burlington the proportion of ieborers 
the whole population is very large; | rc 


i fact, than any other. city in the st 


the number of Jaudholders ‘i 


smal. Butin the (ace of the. fact 


laboring population-of Burli 


+ tignally very large, 


lest of our landholding ci 


che Burlinetor 
2 i home. a 


the whole numb 


neur-a minimum: as 
“the short-sichreck: i¢ 
the more rent 


“geres: of vs 


muy appear tobe geod re 


doubt but that it he 
honorable anc ente 
fruin Burliagton to 


the compactness of tt 
- There are now net: 
nt band wit 


limits of the town held b 


“use for it, who make no us 


my idea of the tariff question ex- 


devised means of evading their payment; j 


aud I did not live among thieves either. 
doors were never locked; - and. the. people 


where. : 
where as they are along ‘the Rio) Grande 


Our? : 
ft wholly in’ 

‘ : . Pepe 
there are us honest. as any.[T have inet else- feb anes. 


If the eustorns are evaded every- ) bold it year atter. 


certainly the entire system is only a ‘delusion. 


and a snare.” God speed the day when a 
premium is not offered’ for dishonesty—when 


a conscientious man need not lie to Eeep | 


even with his cornpetitors. 
A. DOLLENMAYER. 
The Albany ‘Express’ ”” Opinion. 

We do not know whac Dr. McGlyun’s eccie- 
siastical superiors may think of his letter on 
Mr. Beecher, but we feel sure that the great 
body of the American people will honor and 
respect bin for having written it. 


ore 


i sand dollar 


erecting a tenement upon it. 


willing to setlitat a re 
reasonable terms to peopl 
would makes homes upon: 
owners pay litte or no tux 


the Rio Grande, at Del Rio and elsewhere, I! lance! Lots boop 


caunpnot now recall any instance where any- 
one ever spoke of paying duties, but rather i 


five: huncred ‘to one thousand 
are dows on t 
tforty t ty dollars. 

fois. besick 
the purpe: 
“ase of the pupuliutic HL justify hir 
An examina 

of the records shows that a large numb 
acres—probably two thousand—of this vacan 
land within the city limits is not platted a 


all, and consequently pays no taxes. : 
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TUE NEW CRUSADE, 
The demonsiration at the Academy of 
Music last Tuesday evenbig was un ova- 
tion te Dr. McGlynn, bui it was also some- 


thing more. It was 2 vindication of Ameri- 


ean Catholicism from the reproach its 
enemies have sought to put upon it—that 
of dangerous subjection to a foreign power 
in political affairs—and equally a vindiea- 
fion of the united Jabor party from any 
charge of lukewarmmess in support of one 
who has so freeiy sacrificed himself in be- 
half of ihe principles it) represents. Nor 
was this all. The tmorense throng that 
crowded the Academy on thf evening was 
composed of men and women who were 
not drawn there by curiosity, but who went 
expecting that Dr. MeGivnn would declare 
the principles for which he has suffered, 
and who were fullv prepared to sustain 
iin in upholding them. They were not 
an audience of leciure goers sathered to 
Nisten fa a discourse on some subject of 
passing interest, but men and women filled 
wiih the enthusiasm of and 
eager to declare their Jovalty to it and to 
their Jeader. It isa mistake to speak of 
the address asa lecture. It was the im- 
passioned preaching of the highest Chris- 
fan truth to a throng of believers who 
then and there in their heart of hearts 
took the cross of the new crusade against 
the system that defaces God's image in 
man and drags humanity down to degrada- 
tion, misery and despair. 

Rat meeting was an epoch making 
event. [1 was iargeiv composed of Catho- 
lies. A Catholic priest: whose loyalty to 
his church and to his God no man has ever 
dared to question stood before a vast audi- 
ence to reaffirm the social and political 
doctrines for advocating which he had been 
rudcly thrust from the altar by ecclesias- 
dical authority. Yet Catholic priests sat 
apon the platform to lend him their coun- 
tenance and support, and other priests in 
stalls and boxes opealy applauded — his 
wtterances. The audience, composed 
wf people of all creeds, was from the 
beginning tense with emotion. When 
MeGivnu = appeared tne excite- 
ment wus well nigh delirious. Men 
cheered and women, weeping for very 
jev. stood and waved their handkerchiets 
in expression of their delight at seeing 
once more the face of the beloved priest. 
who had been so suddeniy torn from the altar 
atwiich be had ministered for seventeen 
Iborious vears. Throughout the evening 


a great cause 


the same enthusiasm existed and the bold- | 


esLuticrances of the speaker were wildly 
applauded—noune more su than Is solemn 
edaration that when he kneit at the altar 
for consecration to the priesthood he never 
dreamed thal he becume one whtt fess a 
mas or citizen, 

The people followed 
terest Dr. 


with eager in- 


ewnership of all in God's gifts to man, and 
responded with passionate fervor to his 


final invitation to them to take the cross of | 


the new crusade to which he then and 
there in God’s name consecrated the re- 
mainder of bis life. No words can add to 
the impressiveness of such un occasion, 
and those who fail to see in if more ipan 
@ passing incident are such as were lone 
ayodescribed as those who have eves, yet 
they see not; wiio have ears, and yet do 
pot hear. 

The new crusade has beguu, and the 
highest of ail causes iis found a werthy 
leader, who beyvins the contest by pro- 
claiming the fatherhood of God and ihe 
ear hocd of man, and invoking heav- 

s blessings on the great struggle for ile 
Sigal of poverty. No man of sense 
van iai] to rejoice in having so powerful 
anally as religion m= this great work, 
willie Christians of every denominacion, 
and, avove all, the Roman Catholic church, 
will in the future find cause for the most 
profound satisfaction that this depose 
priest hus been able to inscribe the cross of 
Christ on ithe banner of this peaceful revo- 
lution, and to incline the hearts of those 
who wre suifering from the wrongs in- 
Gicied on the poor to feel that God and his 
eburch are on their side instead of among 
their foes. It was the failure of Catholic 
priests to render just this service to hu- 

zanity that turned the French revolution 
Into a gexdiless and inhuman saturnalia of 
bieud, and it is well. not only for Cathol- 
fcisin, but for Christianity in America, 
dhaisucha map has, even through hu- 
miliation, sacrifice and suffering, stepped 
forth to teach the discontented that it is 
the statutes of men, and not the immuta- 
ble iaws of Ged, that have caused the 
guisery aguinst which they ure beginning 
their stugzie. 

WANTED—A FEW STOOL PIGEONS. 

_The owners of large iand tracts in Mis- 

issippi have devised a brilliant money 
sate scheme, They are what is called 


“Jand poor.” That is, they own a great | 


Muanuseripts not found | 


MeGlynn’s clear and cloquent | 
exposition of the doctrine of the egual 


ibe their misfortune, 


ito the profit of all men.” 


selves nor let any one else use, and which 
consequently yields no income and has a 
low seliing value. They propose to abol- 
ish “land poverty” among them by making 
their land worth five fold its present: value, 
and the Evening Post of New York is 
helping along the enterprise as well as it 


j can with free editorial advertising. 


Their plan contemplates a gift by every 
one owning 500 acres or more, of fifty 
acres to any immigrant with a family who 
will settle on it. . This proposition, as the 
Post truly says, “rests on sound business 
principles;” so does the proposition of the 
Astors and other landowners to contribute 
$80,000 to build and run a free elevator at 
ihe 116th street station of the clevated rail- 


| road; and that of the railroads that sell 


alternate sections, and that of the padrone 
who, in presenting « boy with a basket, 
told him to go begging and keep half he got. 
It would vive a home free to about 25,000 
immigrants, but the demand for land 
would net stop with them. Their pres- 
ence in Mississippi would bring others, 
until it is not at all improbable that, 
as 2 local paper estimates, the scheme 
“would make the lands worth fivefold the 
present value.” 

It will be noticed, however, that only the 
first comers, to a limited number, would 
wet land free, AT! that followed would 
have to buy or rent of the land owners at 
an increased and increasing price. This is 
noticed by the Post, which observes that 
those who accept the generous offer it is 
advertising may not only “escape the evils 
of a Jandless condition, but by enriching 
themselves they will enrich the Misissippt 
land owners.” 

Stool pigeons are valuable birds, and, 
for one with a family, fifty out of five 


! hundred acres of valueless land is a 


modest price: 


ANARCHY IN STAMFORD. 

In the neighborhood of Stamford, Con- 
necticut, there are two kinds of land. In 
one kind potatoes grow, and in the other 
oysters and clams. That in which potatoes 
grow was granted a century or so back to 
various persons then living, whose de- 
seendants and their assiguees hold it to 
this Cry, to the impoverishment of those 
who want to dig in it. But by a strange 
oversight the kind of land about Stamford 
in Which clams and oysters grow was not 


gran.ed to any one until this winter, when | 


the legislature of Connecticut bestowed 
ten acres of the best of it lying under the 
waters of Long Island sound upon an en- 
terprising gentleman named Crawford. 
Now, this grant to Crawford was a per- 
fectly orderly proceeding. 
not want to dig for oysters and clams him- 
self. He oniy wanted the power to say 
who should dig for them, and to make 
the digger divide with him the result of 
his dig in greater or less proportion, 
according to competition for the privilege 
of digging. But toavreat extent this is 
precisely the case ae the owners of the 
Jand about Stamford in which potatoes 
grow. They do not want to dig for 
potatoes in it, nor to use it for any other 
purpose; they only want to say who shall 
use it and to make him divide his product 
for the privilege. But lo! and behold! 
When the grant of clam and oyster land 
was made to Crawford the people of Stam- 
ford were indignant. They had meekly 
submitied to exclusion from potato land, 
but when Crawford threatened to prosecute 
them if they attempted to dig’ in his 
clam and oyster land a perfect howl went 
up. And now the matter is in the courts. 
This indignation on the part of the 
townspeople is most absurd. The only 
difference between Mr. Crawford's position 


; and that of the owners of potato land is 


that his land is covered with water. What 
if the people of Stamford are to receive 
nothing for the clam and oyster land! Do 
the people of Stamfora receive anything 
for the potato land which they must not 
go upon under penalty of the law? 


Let the good people of Stamford he ! 


cab. Wi they want to dig for oysters and 
clanis there is no necessity for interfering 
with Mi. Crawford’s vested rights. There 
is plenty of oyster and clam land besides 
his. The waters of the ocean must cover 
thousands of square miles of such land. 
Then why should these disorderly people 
of Stamford worry Mr. Crawford, inter- 
fering with his sleep and forcibly disturb- 
ing his meditations and prayers? 
really want. to dig for clams and oysters, 
and are not mere pestilent agitators, let 
them vo to the waste places at the bottom 
of the sea, which have not. yet been grant- 
ed away, and there do honest digging. If 
they cannot find any clams there, that will 
They will at least 
find pienty of work there; and after ali, is 
it not work that workingmen want? 

Go to, ve anarchists of Stamford. Leave 
Mr. Crawford to the enjoyment of his own. 
Covetousness is a sin, and in contentment 
there is much joy. 


THE “HERALD’'S”? PENAL COLONY. 

The Herald has a scheme ior colonizing 
convicts in Alaska which well deserves 
candid consideration. The area of Alaska 


is equal to that of one-fifth of all the states | 


and organized territories of the Union. Its 


; average temperature is about 45 degrees, 


the lowest degree in 1884-5 being 4 above 
zero and the highest 72. Among its 


bwe 


| products are minerals, turnips, cabbages 


potatoes, wild timothy and red top; the 
country is well Adapted to grazing, and 
the fur trade is, of course, a great indus- 
try, and may be increased. Means of 


! communication with different parts of the 


country are lacking, liowever, and popula- 


| tion is sparse. “Here,” says the Herald, “is 
{ the work for convict labor; work which 


does not interfere with the wage worker or 
factory hand; work which will be a per- 
miunent benefit to the thousands who will 


{make the uninhabited land vield its fruits 


and disgorge its rock-bound mineral wealth 
The Herald's 
proposition suggests a far-reaching and 
benelicent reform; but if penal settlements 
ure to be substituted for prisons, all other 
conditions being preserved, it is hardly 
worth consideration. 


The cruelty of our prison system must, 


| day, “is a necessity. 


True, he did | 


If they | 


arouse the indienation of any man who 
knows anything of it. Its policy is to 
crush out manhood, to degrade and bru- 
talize, and its method is torture. “Some 1n- 
strument of torture,” said the principal 
keeper of Sing Sing to a reporter the other 
* But. the cruelty would 
not be less, it would be greater and more 
brutalizing, if convicts were herded under | 
keepers in a distant colony. In prisons 
near at home humane: influences may be 

nade in some degree to penetrate granite 
walls and even into the granite hearts of 
wardens and keepers. But in Alaska, 
keepers would be beyond the reach of 
public sentiment and even of law so long 
as they kept on good terms with the mili- 
tary authorities; while the convicts would 
be as helpless as Russian serts. 

But if convicts were transported to Alas- 
ka and then left to themselves, subject to 
no other limitations of their liberty than 
confinement within its borders, « great 
deal might be accomplished, not only in 
the way of solving the convict~problem, 
but also in the way of reducing crime, pro- 
vided some system of Jand tenure were in- 
stituted under which the advantages of 
raluable land should go into a common 
treasury. The first convicts who went there 
would find all the free land they wanted. 
There is probably no valuable land there. 
And they would find it full as easy to make 
a living from the start as they would in 
Sing Sing, and as many of them would in 
the city of New York. After a time new 
arrivals and more civilized modes of pro- 
duction would give rise to towns, where 
land would acquire value by reason of ex- 
ceptional demand for it, as such Jand did 
in England's penal colonies and in the free 
colonies of the western continent, If 
the first occupiers were allowed — to 
call that land their own they would 
rapidly grow rich on the earnmgs of the | 
others, and = this would = arouse the 
old criminal instinct in’ the less for- 
tunate. But if the value of that land 
were paid into a public fund to give fresh 
arrivals a start in convict life and for the 
general advantage of the colony, all the 


: convicts would be kept. upon an equality. 


None would get richer than the others, ex- 
cept as the result of greater industry or 
providence, and none would have power 
over the others: consequently the criminal 
instinct would be continually repressed. 
If, then, while convicts were not permitted 
to ieave Alaska, others than convicts were 
permitted to go and come on similar terms, 
und to bring in and take out products free 
of tax, the resources of Alaska would soon 
be developed, the competition of convict 
labor would cease, the convict would be 
raised to a higher manhood, and we should 
have one community in the United States 
where crime and pauperism would be un- 


known. 
There are two objections to this plan, 


however. One is that ow penal theery is 
vindictive rathé® than reformatory, and 
any proposition looking to a reform of con- 
victs by giving them an opportunity to 
live respectably and honestly gould, en- 
counter a bitter, and at present all power- 
ful, prejudice. The other is that the pros- 
perity of such a colony would be a 
standing menace to the institution of land 
ownership that in all colonies, penal or 
otherwise, breeds pauperism and crime. 
This institution is the Juggernaut of our 
worship, which, though it) crush and 
mangle its devotees, must be worshipped 
nevertheless. Is the Herald prepared to 
brave the prejudice against convict reform 
and to pull alinch pin from the wheel of 
the Juggernaut by advocating a penal 
settlement that would give the convict a 
chance to renew life against no greater 
odds than nature has established? If not, 
it might better advocate hanging for crime. 
That would be as effective in removing 
the competition of conviet labor as the 
kind of colonization 1t proposes, and per- 
haps 2 little Jess inhuman. 


THE Leader has undertaken a much 
needed and long neglected work in over- 
hauling the operations of the health board. 
A series of investizwtions like this by the 
newspapers of united labor will sadly an- 
dermine society and = place many of its 
saviors in unpleasant positions. 


THE officers of District Assembly No. 49, 
kK. of L., who were arrested a few weeks 
ago in a civil suit brought by the Old 
Dominion steamship company, have filed 
their answers. These set up the facts in 
regard to the strike, or lockout as it really 
was, as they were published in THE 
STANDARD at the time. But bevond this 
defense the defendants have carried the 
war into Africa, asserting that the Old 
Dominion company is not a corporation 
and has no authority to sue. If this be 
true, the company which has invoked the 
law against people whom it has denounced 
as law breakers is itself a law breaker. 
The facts on this point, as set up in the 


| answers, are that the charter of incorpora- 


tion was fraudulently obtained by citizens 
of New York from the state of Delaware 
for the purpose of escaping taxation, and 
also for the purpose of securing a special 
charter which could not be got from the state 
of New York. The whole proceeding was 
an attempt to evade the laws of New York 
and as the charter requires the corporation 
to meet in New York city for the election 
of its directors and fixes its principal place 
of business in New York city, it seems like 
a bald effort on the part of Delaware to 
create «a New York corporation. Every 
state, as a matter of interstate comity, 
recognizes the existence of corporations 
created in good faith by other states; but 
itis doubtful if New York is prepared to 
recognize corporate franchises conferred 
by other states on its own citizens for the 


which locate the corporation on its own 
territory. Should this view obiain, the 
Old Dominion will have no standing in 
court, nor anywhere else except as a part- 
nership of its stockholders. 


THE Christian Union of March 24 con- 
tains an article on “The Tenement House,” 
in which “Mr. George and his fellow pil 


tators” ars. accused of belicving “‘jaat the 
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state ought te bung about the time when 
each family shall have its own house and 
lot,” and are told “that even if the state 
did abolish the private ownership of land, 
it could not abolish the vaiue of land.” 
They are: then patronizingly informed, as 
if it were not fect which they had 
iteruted and reiterated, that “it would still 
be just as desirable to be near the centers 
of trade and industry, and people would 
still prefer to live in six-story houses near 
their work rather than in a one-story house 
on the other end of Long Island.” 

This isa typical example of the obdjec- 
tions to the taxation of land values. The 
writer needed but to examine the pages of 
‘Progress und Povggty,” or the columns of 
THE StTanpaRv, with an understanding 
mind and an honest heart, to discover that 
the value of land is the very thing which 
“Mr. George and his fellow agitators” pro- 
not to abulish. He needed but to 
travel over the elevated roads with open 
eyes to see that there is ample room on 
Manhattan island to comfortably louse 
every family now living on it. 

But in place of reading and looking and 
thinking, he evolves a crude absurdity 


from his own consciousness, christens it j 


“Mr. George’s land theories,” and de- 
molishes it out of hand. And this is the 
character of the opposition to the reform 
advocated by THE STANDARD. Those who 
oppose it, like the horse with his tail to the 
locomotive, are frightened at what they 
cannot see. Never yet in the whole history 
of the movement has the man who would 
take the trouble to see for himself, to hear 
for himself and to think for himself failed 
to reach the conclusion that the under- 
lying cause of the poverty which curses 
and may yet ruin our civilization Is the 
unjust law which proclaims that God made 
this earth in order that a few men might 


tax other men for the privilege of living 
on it. 


WE have before us & « capt of Rev. Hugh 


iQ. Pentecost’s sermon, advertised in an- 


other column. It is the sixth in the series 
of seven sermons which he recently de- 
livered upon the relation of the land 
question to the labor problem, more or less 
full reports of which have appeared in 
THE STANDARD, and one of which is now 
in use as a tract in the Land and Labor 
library. These sermons were heard by 
very large audiences, and naturally 
occasioned comment and criticism. In the 
pamphlet Lefore us Mr. Pentecost explains 
his reasons for introducing the land ques- 
tion into the pulpit, in the course of which 
he makes a plain and startling arraign- 
ment of society and the church concerning 
their relaticn to the laboring poor. We 
will not epitomize the sermon, but refer 
our readers to the pamphlet. 


TAX NOTES. 


How Vartous Cities are Adding to Their 
Wealth——on Paper. 

The sales of real estate in Kansas City, Mo., 
have averaged of late about 21,300,000 a 
week. At Wichita, Kas., they averaged for 
two months about $2,000,000 a week; at St. 
Joseph, Mo., about $1,200,000 a week. Duluth, 
Minn., congratulates itself on having blocks 
of Jand axtending from one to four miles 
around the edge of the city held on specula- 
tion at enormous prices. In Minneapolis, 
Minn., Jand on the great thoroughfare can 
still be had for less than land on Broadway, 
New York; while lots in San Diego, Cal., are 
so dear that business men who wished to set- 
tle there have been foreed to go elsewhere. 


Enlisted for the War. 

PHILADELPHIA, March 30.—I want to go on 
record not merely usa believer in the doc- 
trine that all taxation should) be placed upon 
land values, thus practically appropriating 
economic rent to the use of the public which 
creates it, but also as one who is resulved to 
do all he can to support and advance that 
theory. My humble abilities may not allow 


i metodo anything great or brilliant for the 


rause, but Dean and will at least sav a word, 
sow a seed of thought, advocate and defend 
it wherever and whenever an opportunity 
presents itself. Daim persnaded that ir'ali be- 
lievers in this reform would thus contribute 
their mites its consummation would be 
hastened by a goodly number of years. My 
tardiness in joining the ranks has been caused, 
paradoxical as it may seem, by my very en- 
thusiasm in the cause. Iwas afraid 1 was 
being carried away by a syinpathetic impulse, 
but the more 1 waited and the mvre i thought 
over it, the more was IT convinced of the 
graudness and truth of thisdoctrine.  Itis the 
grandest reform man has ever battled for: it 
is the reform pur excellence; the reform be- 
fore which all other reforms sink into insigniti- 
cance, and indeed cease to be reforms at all. 
JOHN F. HaLBacn, 


Laudlordism in Kansas. 
INDIANAPOLIS, ind., March 26.—Your paper 
of the 12th ult. contains an articie entitled 
“Landlordism in Kensas.” I spent four years 
in Holton, Kansas, and knew all those “greedy 


land sharks” (asa noble woman called them | 


at that time), and how they were using every 
Means to secure the Pottawattaimiec reserve. 
They got their land in most cases by taking 
advantage of the pocr farmers, w ve were in 
such straits after the grasshopper visitation 
that the land went for taxes, or, in cuses 
where it was mortgaged, tu put bread and 
butter into the mouths of their families. I 
wish the article could be spread broadcast in 
Kansas; it would lead to goud results, for 
that state isthe battle ground of freedom, 
and she will do wonderful things yet, for she 
has been puritied by suffering. 
AN OBSERVER BUT NOT A SUFFERER. 


Wages at Twenty-Five Cents a Day. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Mareh 25.—Iama poor 
man working for others in my old age. I 
once saw better days, having had a business 
of my own, but, as the saying is, “the big fish 
eat the little fish,” and I had to succumb to 
superior capital. I have been out of work 
how since the first of Noveinber of last year. 
This has caused ine tv run in debt, whick it 
will take me all summer (6 get out of. And 
there are hundreds of other men here like me. 


Wages are so depressed this winter that a | 


grinding contractor offered me work at 
cleaning bricks at eighty cents per thousand 
bricks, I tinding my own tools. I worked at 


, it for two hours to see how much I could do, 


purpose of evading its own laws, and! and I found that I had cleaned thirty-two 


bricks. At this rate how much can a man 
make in ten hours of hard work? Yet many 
seek this cmploymnent at less than twenty- five 
ceuts a day. J. J. Buck. 


Monuments to Monopoly. 
Pittsburg Chrunivie-Telegraph. 


The American and Empire oil works have 
been idle since they were purchased by the 
Standard. In consequence the large cooper 
shop in the Eighteenth ward has been shut 
GOWDs Shrowing 2 m0 oe of oo ‘ 
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THE WEEK IN WALL STREET. 


On Friday and Saturday of last week the 
market began to show signs of waking. It 
rubbed its eyes and stretched its rested limbs, 
and gave a wakeful yuwn; but whether it 
would get up and go to work or roll over rand 
slumber a while longer was beyond the ken of 
anyone in Wall street. 

The bank statement showed a still further | 
decrease, but the bulls agreed that as April 
1 approached the monetary atinosphere | 


would become less hazy, and that seon after 


April 1. money would flow back to New York 
in such quantities as to more than stem. the 
Fears that the cliques 
would foree anuther money squeeze like the 
one of last December seem to have been dis- 
pelled, the argument being that those who 
could corner money are anxious to enrpty 
their tin boxes, and that they care more to 
empty these ata good round profit than to 
make much less by a few days of high rates ! 
and short sales. So, if we are to have tight 
money it will likely come from the legitimate 
demands of trade. These demands, up to this 
writing, have been extremely strong, anda 
steady stream of currency has been flowing 
from the city banks to their country ‘cusi- 
tomers. The next bank statement will, in all 
probability, be a disappointment to those who 
think that the tight money factor has been 
eliminated. 
steady and well sustained railroad carnings, 


and the fact that during the past three months ; 


i the murket’s undercurrent has been sufli- 
ciently strong to withstand several severe 
assaults of the bears. It is probable that 
the cliques will make ene combined and 
superhuman effort to raise prices several 
points higher befere another fortnight, 
thouch at each point gained large quantities 
of stock will be thrown upon the market by 
those who have long been waiting to get out 
even. he bears, however, have very good 
reasons for believing the stock market will 
sell off soon. It is true that trade continues 


fairly good, and the movement of merchandise | 
but this can be ac- ; 


shows little decrease; 
counted for on the ground that jobbers and 
retailers are now stocking up preparatory to 
the higher rates expected from the operation of 
the interstate commerce bill. Then, again, 
contracts for future delivery, made during 
the brisk times last year, are now coming 
due, and this adds to the ordinary from day- 
to-day movement. This view of the case 
causes the pulse of speculation to beat rather 
unevenly.. Certain it is that we do not bear 
so much of large contracts being made, and 
ve do know that the iron market is reported 
rather dull, while exchanges in thirty-six 
cities showed quite a decrease for the week, 
and the report of failures also indicates coin- 
mercial stringency. The demand for dry 
goods and general merchandise has likewise 
fallen off. 

The bull feeling of the past week was some- 
what disturbed by the New York Central and 
the Lake Shore reports. Investors in Central 
thought that “operating expenses” were too 
large in proportion to gross earnings, being 
some sixty-eight per cent. Their uneasiness 
was, however, mollified when it was explained 
that $500,000 of these “operating expenses” 
were gpent for new locomotives and other 
equipments. It is curious how much short- 
sightedness exists among railroad managers 
on this “operating expenses” question. When- 
ever dividends or fixed charges seem to be 
endangered the first thing done is to rake 
over aud slash away at the salary list and 
reduce the trainmen and trackmen. A 
corner groceryman might increase his 
het income by reducing wages, but a 
railroad cannot. At first it gainsa little, but 
very soon net earnings fall to their previous 
level, as all the railroad statistics will show. 
and this is because a railroad is so gigantic a 
concern that it influences very considerably 
the standard of wages along its line. It can 
raise or lower this general standard, and 
those roads whose managers are not con- 
tinually scheming to see upon how smalla 
sum of money the road can be operated are 

the most prosperous roads to-day and 
e run through the most prosperous _ ter- 
! yitory. What little is lost by a generous 
| treatment of employes Is more than regained 
by the excess of traffic provided by a pros- 
perous community over that of one that is 
eking out a hand to mouth existence; and 
what little is saved, by reducing. wages, is 
soon cobbled up by the owners of real estate 
along the line, so that, on the whole, stock- 
holders are wise in not scrutinizing too closely 
this necessary and very considerable item. 

One of the ovcasional episodes of stock 


gainbling transpired late in the week on the | 


mining board. This institution is run in the 
interest of the small. dealers whe wish to 
piace anywhere from five toa hundred dol- 
lars on the cards, and almost every variety, 
of opportunity is offered to those who feel ke 
walking up and trying their fortune. 

Last week the most intense excitement pre- 
railed on the floor for a full half day. It 
seemed as though tne brokers were engaged 
in a general row, and the noise, greater than 
that of a wild buil in a china shop, attracted 
an overtlowing house of Broadway and New 
street loungers. 
} summed up the whole mnatter in three words: 
“El Cristo is busted.” “El Cristo” is a mine, 
said to have a loeation (which cannot be 
predivated of ali. the ventures foisted 
upon an innocent public by mine promoters), 
but the location is so nconvenien! tothe avér- 
age New Yorker that no apprehension of an 
early cxamination seemed to be entertained 
by the engineers of the boom. The bank and 


‘ 


broker office clerks and the waiters in the res- : 


taurants were all gratuitously and generous- 
ly supplied with “points.” When it was sell- 
ing for % everybody was told that it would 
soon reaca $20, and the activity and strength 
of the stock as it rose majestically to 39 
seemed to verify all the points given. Several 
of the big houses were said to be interested 
and to be backing the stock—and some of 
the big houses are not above going into. 
these kite flying schemes when duliness pre- 
vails on the stock exchange. But the trouble 
With the mining brokers is that they have but 
little confidence in one another. Their Hving 
is a mighty precarious one. The most 
of them are ex-stuck clerks or busted 
brokers of one kind or another, 
and when they see a certainty of making $200 
und only a chance of making $1,000, the most 
of them jump at the certainty, though the 
chance may have developed into a pretty 
sure thing. This was the trouble with “Et 
Cristo.” Those who bought all the way up 
from $ to $9 grew very restless and anxious 
to scoop what profit the. stock already 
showed So atit they went, and in less time 
aimost than it takes to tell it, the price had 
dropped #4a share. A $4 drop in an 88 stock 
is a matter that cannot be contemplated with 
any great degree of composure by a person 
“interested” in the property. So the tape 
recorded the activity of “El Cristo,” and the 


Lege cyclone that promised to blow the 


=a the gxquud and reveal 1 


The “bulls” also rely upon the ; 


But the cbliging doorkeeper | 


whole fraud. by deliverine 
peed ae ering the hole on the 

The government pond igen has. shown 
freat strength during the week, the advance 
inds and #2s being more then one per 
There are but 320,000. Hud of uncalled 3s, and 
the belief is entertained that the ee yWermment 
will soon be in the market as a purchaser, 
Money, Tuesday and W. ednesday, touched 
Seven per cent. but for a short time oniy: 
still this was enough to unsettle the | 
ously advancing marke; 
quantities of stocks: 

The trunk line presidents have about de- 
cided to continue their old urrancement and let 
the interstate commerce commissioners come 
in and tell thenr what ts necessary to be done 
under the new law. This will probably raise 
ain issue, and a test ease will be taken to the 
United States Supreme court where the con- 
stitutionality of the law will be areued. Tt 
may be that afterall the ¢ oustitution will need 
changing before these wiants of: the country 
will yield to w hati is evidently the will of the 


people. ‘ Cae Nd, 
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| A Place W Here shies Citrzens Receive Instead 
| of Paying. Revenues, 
| Exchange. 
| The El. Dorado of taxpayers is the large vil- 
fe age oof) Lanvenselbold, in the district of 
Hanau- It has a population. of about ; 3,000. 
souls and a copimunal property of upward of 
' $3.000.000, the annual income of which is. about 
isi 100,000, nearly one-third of which revenue is 
derived from the rent of meadow lands The 
communal forests require the services of four 
foresters. The villages are not only fortunate 
| enough to be entirely free from. communal 
[t axes. but they actually receive: each year 
l two cords of firewood and 20 marksot money, 
| The gooseherd would scareely swap: piaces 
with many a village “dominie,” for his income 
is fully 1,000 marks. The streets of the vil 
| Jase are: lighted free of eost, and when one of 
| the vi illagers closes his. ex urthiy career he or 
she.is taken to the last resting place “free 
gratis for. nothing.” In order, however, to 
cheek immigration into this new Canaan, the 
wise fathers of the eommune have. fixed the 
cost of acquiring the citizenship of the place 
t 500 marks. 


MEN AND WOMEN. 


Rev. James T. Curran, late assistant pastor 
| under Dr. McGlynn at St. Stephen’s church, 
was a few days ago trarsferred from St 
; Patrick’s church, in Mulberry street. of this 

city, to the charge of a church in Ellenville, 

‘. ¥., in reproof, his friends. say, for his 
speech at Junes’ woods recently, in which he 
indorsecl the sentiments of Dr. MeGiyon. 


Rev. R. Heber Newton, who, several months 
ago, Was compelled to ask for leave of ab- 
sence from All Souls’ church of this city, on 
account of ill-health, yesterday took leave of 
his many friends and sailed with his. fimnily 
for Italy. He will probably remain: away 
until he has again recovered his strength. 


Professor Thomas J. Middleton, principal 
of Mountain Peak academy, at Mt. Peak, 
Texas, 1s an ardent advocate of the uew 
gospel, and by voice and pen improves every 
opportunity to teach the truth. that the land 
belongs to all the peuple. 


Rev. Dr. Burtsell Makee a Statement. 
Rev. Dr. R. L. Burtsell, pastor of the Epiph- 
any church, has made this statement with re- 
gard to the case of Dr. McGlynn: Dr. 
Burtsell has reason. to known. on the best of 
authority that as late as Feb. 15 both Pepe 
‘Leo and Cardinal Simeoni stated -positively 
that neither of them nod given any dev*.ion 
in the case of Dr. MeGlynn, and much less a 
condemnation. Dr. Burtsell has. considered 
always that this land theory is a matter of 
political economy on which any one is free to 
form his own epinion. With regard te Dr. Me- 
Glynn himself, his whole life has been devoted 
unceasingly to the welfare of the poor, and 
therefore he has very unselfishly exposed him- 
self to misunderstandings of his: dectrives, 
which by a more thorcuh examination. might 
have been found in no way opposed to 
Catholic theology, much less to any detinition 
set forth by the church. 
Is There an Organ of Discontent? 
New Yorn, March 29.—A writer in Jast 
| week’s issue of THE STANDARD: stated “that a 
Chinese scientist has discovered that: discon- 
tentedness can be removed from the human 
mind by extracting a certain part of the 
brain, and in this way a model workman ean 
be made. Thave been very much: interested 
in phrenology,. but nowhere do I find such an 
: organ or faculty as contentment... It is not aw 
organ of itself, but part of an organ. Then 
how ean it be removed without destroying 
the reasoa? For instance, ifa person having. 
the orgau of imitation highly developed is 
Be allowed to exercise. it, discontent: arises; 
, if instead of the woman he: wishes to wed, 
ann with amutiveness is presented with a 
j Wornan he dues. not) want, would he net be 
dissatisfied? And so each faeulty might be 
; considered. How then could discontent be 
taken away without wrecking the brain? 
A YounG AMERICAN, 


Wanea Donation of 8200,000. 

The city of Memphis, Tenn., is asked to sub- 
scribe $200,000 to help build a railread—the 
Midland road. Commenting on-this request, 
the Memphis Sunday Times says: . ‘The milk 
in the cocoanut of the scheme is this: A num- 
ber of capitalists have bought larc¢e tracts of 
lancdin. Tennessee which are pr actieally val- 
ueless until a railroad runs near them. The 
Midland. road is needed: in order to beom 
these lands. That the capitalists themselves 
have little confidence in -the the new roud, as 
an investment, is demonstrated by the fact 
that few or nene of them. propose to take any 
stock init. This Jeads us further to suspect: 
that they are simply interested’ in a plan to 
force their lands up to a fictitious. value and 
then seli out atan immense profit. In other 
words, a nuinber of speculators and omillion- 
aires ure asking our county to donate 3200,- 
00 for the purpose of advancing 5 the price. of 
their real estate.” 


Manly Words. _ 
Mr. O'Neill of Missourt in. House: of, Representatives 
If the government of the Tnited States 
hwiants a military site near Chicaco it is able 
to buy it and. pay for it: and if these generous 
gentlemen who- are. proposing to donate 508 
acres of land for a military site have more 
land than they want let them build homes 
upon it and donate it to the poor wretehes 
around the streets of Chicago. If they will 
do this they will have. less use for a military 
encampment there. And: after doing this if 
they still have a superabundance of land they 
can donate a part of that magnilicent tract 
numbering millions of acres «ranted to one of 
these gentlemen by the state of ‘Texas. This. 
tract alone would furnish homes: for thou- 
sands of ‘the homeless peor. vf Chicago. If 
that were. done ‘a shout of joy would. go. up 
throughout the length and breadth of that 
city. es 


The “Sun? on Dr. MeGlynn. 
} New York Sun. 

To say that the Rev. Dr. MeGiynn’s ade 
dress at the Academy of Musie on Tuesday 
evening was a remarkably intellectual per- 

[ formance is to do it imperfect justice.. The 
address is entitled to rank with those great 
orations which, at critical times and from 
the mouths of men of genius, have swayed 
the course of public opinion and changed “the 
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THE WEEK. 

¥f the ccapparaiive importance of things 
may be judged by the umount of spuce de- 
woted to them by the daily press, the ocean 
wacht race has been decidedly the most. im- 
portant event that has occurred for months 
past, equaling in interest a sparring exhibi- 
tion by Jctin L. Sullivan or a six-day walking 
match. Mr. Bush, the owner of one of the 
vacbts, states that his main object in entering 
her for the race was to enhance her market 
value. “She was just as good a boat,” says 
Mr. Bush, “before the race us she is now, but 
ghen she would not have brought anything 
morethan the cesi. Now, however, she is a 
very valuable property. She is for sale, and 


{have set the price on her of £20,000.” 


The mistrial in the case of Cleary appears 
to have put a stop, for the mcment, to the 
pursuit of bribe-civers and bribe-takers. Mr. 
Martine is tired: Colonel! Fellows is sick: Mr. 
Nicoll is worn ont; it is probable that the 
Jawvers on the other side are somewhat fa- 
tigued too, and indicutious are not lacking 
that the public is growing weary of the mat- 
ter and wants 2 fresh sensation. 

The most remarkable thing about these 
Sboodie” trials is the abselutely artificial 
pature of public sentiment regarding them. 
‘Afcreigner reading the files of almost any 
one of ovr New York daily papers would 
Scagine that for months past ihe whole com- 
qmurity bas Deen in a fever of anxicty lest the 
“Broadwiv aldermen” should escape punish- 
ment. The district attorney has been praised 
orubused as he showed himself more or less 
eager to secure a verdict for the people. The 
juries have been told again and again how 


—gmrighieous it would be fur them to do any- 


hut convict. The accused men have been 
held up for public abhorrence us villains, for 
whom state prison was an altegether inade- 
quate punishment: and all the time nobody 
outside the newspaper offices has really cared 
much about the matter. It is safe to say that 
there are plenty of business nea in New York 
of perfectiv good reputations who would 
think it ne more harm to buy an alderman 
than the Zinies would to buy a copy of a 
pending treaty; that there are plenty of 
officials, present and prospective, on whom 
the “beodle” trials will produce no effect, ex- 
cept to make them more careful about. cover- 
ing up the tracks of their corrupticn, and 
that there are plenty of voters who will sup- 
port the regular ticket without asking or 
eariog Whether the candidates they vote for 
are honest or not. 

The simple truth is, that so long as men are 
haunted by the dread of poverty. so long as 
they live in fear of being left behind in the 
struggle for the wealth by whick alone the 
romiorts and juxuries of life can be secured, 
80 long will this tendeney toward dishonesty 
exist and increase. 1t is the custom to talk 
as though it were confined to political circles; 
but it is difficult te read the daily record of 
defalcations, embezzlements, forgeries, adul- 
terations and swindles of every kind without 
realizing that it extends to other conditions of 
life as well. 


Governor Hill has signed the tenement com- 
mission bill. Hereafter not more than sixty- 
five per cent of a lot may be built on, no tene- 
mentin which two families live on one floor 
msy have dark rooms, sanitation is to be at- 
tended vw, aad inspectors are to see that the 
Jaw is complied with. The governor, in giv- 
ing his reasons for approving the bill, uses 
one very significant sentence. He says he is 
“convinced that a much more radical correc- 
tion of abuses is possible and advisable.” So 
are we. 


A bill has recently been introduced into the 
New Jersey legisiature that is believed to 
fave for its object the authorization of the 
grabbing of the Morris canal by the Lehigh 
wallev railroad. The object is tu still firther 
concentrate the carrving business between 
the Pennsvivania coa! regions and the city 
of New York. However corrupt the mo- 
tive, itis probable ihat public interests will, in 
the long run, be advanced by its passage. 
Vhe sooner that monopoly comes to have but 
oue neck the easier will be the inevitable 
work of dispatching it at « single blow. 


. The full text of the report made to Raine 


by Cardinal Gibbons concerning the Kuights 
of Labor gives some extracts not hitherto 
published, and which go to show that the 
American cardinal bas had to give his Italian 
2oHeacues some elementary instruction con- 
terniug the cundition of affairs in this coun- 
as.) To tie objection that in such an organ- 
amatun Catheolies mixed with Protestants, the 
carding! respunded that in this country such 


cmssociaticon must occur in peurly ull of the re- 


detions of life, and he assured the pope that 
to suppose that the result of such mingling is 
Ppreiudicial to the Catholic faith, shows ignor- 
anes of the ietellizence und devotion of Catho- 
lie workmen in this country. Special empha- 
Sishaving been laid on the vielence arising 
out ef some strikes started by organized 
Taber, the curdinal replied tbat strikes were 
Mol juvented by the knights, but were the 
Mews to which workinynen had always in- 
Slinctively resorted to attain their rights; 
that in such a struggle between the monupoe- 
lists aod the poor, wruth and violence are 
often as inevitable as they are regrettable, 
and that so furasthe Knights are concerned 
they are ne more responsible for such excesses 
than the church is responsible ror the follies 
and crimes of sume of her children, against 
which she protests. This common sense stute- 
Meitof truths obvious to every unprejudiced 

Hud has startled the parti-evlured court 
fevi of the New York press into ridiculing 
aud reviling the Catholic cardinal whu has 
eeu a good enuugh American to preach the 
pole; of trusting the peuple, not merely tou 
line: pope, but to the most iiliberal and re- 
uci. nary members of whe college of car- 
qinzais. 


The naturul resources of the United States 
the Gud-viven gifts of minerals and water 
Power and advantageous locations fer vom 
§erce are passing with startling rapidity inte 
the hands of iuen whuse sule object in securing 
them isto tax humanity fur the privileze of 
Using them. While one syndicate is buy- 
ing up coal lands in Tennessee another 
is grasping at West Virginia, a third is 
operating in North Carolina and a fourth 
io Alabama. Every western city tbat 
shows signs of growth can point, and 
&enerally does point with pride—ty acres 
upon acres of Vacant land within its boundar- 
tes, held in the clutch of speculators. Louis- 
ville papers are congratulating their readers 
Ou “an unexpected and enermeus increase in 
the volume of real estate transactions,” show- 
ing that “the city ison the eve of a burst of 
Speculative uctivity.” Chattanooga sends the 
“gocd news” that a syndicate has purchased 
25,000 ucres of land in and around the city, 
the bulk of which lies along the river, immedi- 
ately opposite Chattuncogu, and nearly 15,000 
ucres embraces the famous coal and iron ore 
lands of Waldeth ridge, six miles due north 
ofthe city. New Orleans is glad because the 
éales of real estate in that city for six weeks 
exceed $2,000,000, at an advance of from 
twenty io twenty-five per cent, and the pur- 
chases of country real estate for three months, 
both government and private land, reach 
~, 50,000 acres, tbree-fourths of which: is wild 
Jand, never yet cultivated. And so the work 
&0€s on. 


The British ministry has produced its pro- 
Posed coercion bill, and a most drastic 
Measure it is. It proposes practicaliy to 
@bolish trial by jury in Ireland, aud in cer- 

Cases it even goes so far as to provide for 
carrying accused Irishmen over to England 
for trial, a practice which, applied to. Ameri- 
Cans more than a centurv agu, Was one of the 

causes uf our revelution. Slould 


| 
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such a measure pass, nothing but the cer- 
tainty of the hopelessness of the struggle 
would excuse the Irish people for failure to 
meet if by armed rebellion. Mr. Dillon 
clearly apprehended this fact, and he de- 
clared in the house of commons that if he 
believed that the people of England were 
eapable of sanctioning such a measure he 
would abandon furever the hope of seeing the 
Trish and the English shake hands. The Irish 
would be siaves if they submitted to it, and 
for hinself he would either leave a country 
where no Irishman could live unless he lived 
us a slave, or else he would, if the Irish were 
willing, be proud and happy to lead them in 
battle. 


The folly of dalliance with the traitors to 
the liberal cause is shown by the attitude of 
Mr. Chainberlain and Lord Hartington at this 
crisis. Both indorse the infamous measure, 
and all but ten or twelve of their followers 
will stand with them in supporting it. The 
bill is thus assured a majority in its favor. 
Precisely why these deserters wish to main- 
tain the thin wall of false pretense that 
separates them nominally from the out and 
vut tories is, at this distance, difficult tu see. 
Perhaps it enables them to control votes cast | 
by ignorant men who are more influenced by 
party names than by party principles, such 
inen in fact. as constitute probably a majority 
of the two old parties in the United States. 

There is happily no question as to the atti- 
tude of the real Jibera!s toward this last pro- 
duct of tory stupidity, hate and impotence. 
Mr. Gladstone, in the house on Tuesday, de- 
nounced the bill and demonstrated the ab- 
surdity of the pretexts put forth by the 
government for asking the passage of such a 
measure. He declared that the lessons of 
many years had taught the uselessness of at- 
tempting to solve the Irish problem by force, 
and he insisted that it is both safe and right to 
grant Ireland home ruie, the mere promise of 
which by the liberal party bad freed the 
island from crime and outrage. 
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Michael Davitt declares that the very 
stringency of the government measure has 
its advantages, but he is not prepared at this 
time to say what Irish manhood will demand 
When naked tyranny reigns in their land. 
One thing he did remark, however, and that 
was that under previous tory governments 
despots who had attempted to crush liberty 
in Ireland bad tf&mselves been crushed. 


Meanwhile the loca! . representatives of the 
government in Ireland have added fuel to 
the flame by arresting priests for refusing to 
betray the confidence of their rack-rented 
parishioners. The names of Fathers Ryan 
and Slattery have just been added to the 
growing list of those honored by persecution 
fur their devotion to the new crusade against 
landlordisin, and both were cheered by the 
populace as they were taken to jail. Ameri- 
ean papers that vilify and misrepresent the 
same movement in this country indulge in 
head-line hysterics over such outrages as this 
in Ireland. 


| 

There is a rumor in artistic circles that the 
French painter Meissonier is about to paint a 
second copy of his picture “1807,” for which 
the late A. T. Stewart paid an enormous sum 
of money; and it is said by dealers that the 
painting of this duplicate will render the | 
original compuratively valueless. It seems, 
therefore, that the value of a Meissonier de- 
pends rather upon scarcity than upon intrinsic 
merit. There is a certain similarity in this 
respect between paiutings and lund values. 

Though the chief energies of the British 
parliament are just now addressed to the 
task of silencing those members who do not 
believe that the surest way to make an Irish- 
man happy and contented is to take away his 
bed and other belongivu.s, thei: is still time 
found for the discussion of other measures of 
imperial importance. Notable ariong these 
isa proposal to rescind the duty of twenty- 
seven cents a ton now levied on all coal im- 
ported into the city of London. 

The object of this duty is to reimburse the 
London authorities for the labor of measuring 
all coal brought into the metropolitan district. 
The authorities don’t really measure any 
coal—they gave that up about a century and 
ahalf ago—but they keep on collecting the 
duty just the same. And as the imports of 
coal into London amount to a little over 
5§,000,0U0 tons a year, the duty produces the 
comfortable sum of $2,174,000 annually, and 
the corporation of Lundon and the metro- 
polital board of works are fighting tooth and 
nail to have the duty retained. What the 
people of London—ihe huudreds of thousands 
of shivering wretches who suffer for want of 
ecoal—think about the matter we are not told. 
Most likely they don’t think about it at all— 
and it wouldn't make much difference if they 
did. 
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The marquis of Hartiugton is a man whose 
utterances should be received with reverence, 
as those of one superior to the ordinary run of 
humanity. The marquis is no taller than other 
men; no stronger than other men; no wiser 
than many other men. But he is stiperior to 
other men for all that. He is a lawmaker of 
Great Britain, chosen by the people and by God 
Almighty. He sits in the house of commons 
Low, by virtue of election, and he will sit in 
the house of lords by and by, by virtue of 
divine right, and if he would only come to 
New York we should fight for tbe honor of 
having him to dinner and fill the colunns of 
our newspapers With descriptions of his toilet 
and personal habits, und) generally prostrate 
ourselves before him. When a mun like that 
speaks, the English speaking world at least 
should jisteu and believe—and to do the Ene- 
lish speaking world justice, a goodly portion 
ot it does so. 

Well the marquis has spoken; he has deliv- 
ered himself of the true theory of industry 
before the Young Men’s Christian institute at 
the Polytechnic, Regent street, London, Eng- 
land, und, as the Saturday Review remarks, 
the Polytechnic “cannot often obtain an 
audience to listen to a speaker of Lord Hart- 
ington’s standing, and it probably never in its 
most favored times had more sense talked 
within its walls. Lord Hartington gave the 
Christian young men a great deal of hard 
sense, and even snubbed some of them who 
prematurely cried ‘Hear, hear’ to twaddle 
which his lordship quoted for the purpose ef 
proving it to be twaddle.” 

The twaddle which the marquis thus dis- 
credited, and which the ignorant Christian 
young men ignorantly applauded, is the fool- 
ish complaint about the vast sums of money 
spent in Eugland and elsewhere for the main, 
tenance of huge armaments whose only pur-- 
pose is the killing of men and the destruction 
of wealth; and the hard sense to which the 
marquis treated his audience was a terse state- 
ment of the fact that “the struggle of rival in- 
dustries is a kind of war which does not even 
supersede the killing and wounding form of 
competition; that the peaceful war which 
kills by starving the loser cannot go on in 
safety except behind the back of the strong 
nau armed with improved modern appliances 
for producing speedier extinction;” on which 
the Saturday Review remarks that “Lord 
Hartington’s general proposition is a sound 
one, and stated a truth which is apt to be hid- 
den in these latter days wider much philan- 
thropic rhetoric. Industry, and he might 
have added, voting, are, after all, substitutes 
for the breaking of heads.” 

In other words, the only safety for or- 
ganized labor is in “improved modern ap- 
pliances for speedier extinction”—dynamite, 
for example. 

This is strange doctrine for an hereditary 
legislator to be preaching, and we hope the 
Christian young men enjoyed it. Also we 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Land Titles and Crime. 


Fort Epwarp, N. ¥.—Jn answer to your | 
kind replies to my questions in THE STANDARD 
ot March 12, permit me to say further, that I 
think we agree su nearly on the first question 
and answer asto the functions of government, 
that it may be passed over at once. 

In your answer tothe second of my ques- 


| tions, which was in substance “that the protec- 


tion of accumulated lubor costs more than the | 
protection of land;” yousay in effect that were 
land titles abolished we should be freed from 
most of the crimes now committed against 
society, und consequently from one of the 
greatest branches of expense to zovernment. 
1 cannot see hew this can be reasonably ex- 
pected. Suppose we abolish all expense now 
mceurred in registering titles to land, and all 
the cost of protecting them in courts, the suv- 
ing wveuld be a ridiculously small fraction. 
And I am unable to see bow protecting land 
Litles is so productive of crime. If land were 
free to anyone who chose to hire it of the gov- 
ernment in the city of New York to-day, I do 
not see how it would reduce crime one iota. 

Again, I do not sce how “crimes are conse- 
quential upon the immoral enforcement of land 
titles,” nor “how it follows that land owners | 
cause the greatest: expense of government.” 
If all the land were free in New York eity to- 
day, do you seriously believe ihe mext year | 
would show uw greater diminution of crime? I 
can see no good reason to think so. What 
Most men want is not more land. In the ma- 
jority of cases they would spurn it in’ disgust 
if the speculative Value were removed. They 
want the accumulated results of labor, the 
stored up “days? works” in the shape of food, 
clothing, houses, and luxuries of civilized life. 
Bare land is of no value to them. 

How the “immoral enforcement of land 
titles’ mukes men gamblers, thieves, de- 
faulters, keepers of Drothels and gin mills; 
how it makes them frauds in trade, im re- 
ligion, in politics, E canuot see. Had A. T. 
Stewart divided justly the protits of his busi- 
hess sunong those to whom they belonged, and 
died possessed of a single hundred thousand 
dollars, all who were dependent on him would 
have had enough, and more than enough, to 
supply every lawful want and every lawful 
luxury, while hundreds of familics would 
have accumulated days’ works of their own 
that are now strugeling with the wolf only a 
few steps from the door. It is not at all un- 
reasonable to suppose that this one man was 
in his lifetime the author of more crime, in the 
sense in which you would have us understand 
immoral land titles tu be the authors of crime, 
than all the land titles in the city of New 
York. M. W. Van DENBURG. 


You ean readily understand that limitations 
of space make it impossible in this column to 
enter into discussions. We have been com- 
pelled, therefore, to reduce your [etter to its 
inquiries. It is quite evident that you have 
givea but scant attention to the subject, or 
you would not suppose that we aim to place 
every laborer upon a lot of ground and set 
him at work raising farm produce, nor fall 
into the absurdity of writing about jfree land 
which must be hired of the government. If 
you inquire sincerely, as you say and as we 
believe, you should read somewhat of the lit- 
erature of the subject, and not depend on 
answers to special questions, which of neces- 
sity often presuppose elementary knowledge 
ut least. : . 

The expense of title registry and searching 
would be very largely reduced, because long 
chains of titles would lose their importance. 
But the greatest reduction of expense would 
relate to custom house and internal revenue 
offices which would be abolished, to diminu- 
tion of litigation over real estate titles, and to 
the reduction of the cost of almshouses, of 
prisons, police stations and criminal courts, 
and of collecting taxes. 

The protection of land titles produces 
erime by shutting people out from unused 
land to which they would otherwise have ac- 
cess, and thereby causing a scramble for a 
mere livelihood. Land is the natural store 
house of wealth. All wealth is produced by 
the application of labor to land. Give labor 
free aceess to this raw material, and there is 
bo tendeney toward crime; but shut labor out 
from it, aud then offer its use to that laborer 
who will give the greatest’ proportion of his 
product for the privilege of using it, and iin- 
mediately you have a competition among 
laborers which leaves to the producer but 
the minimum of his product. Then you have 
a large class in the midst of abundant wealth, 
who are in actual want or in constant fear of 
want. Froim this class criminals come. 

If all the vacant land in New York were 
free to-day, and the owners of valuable land 
paid its value into a common fund, next year | 
would show «a great diminution of crime; in- | 
deed, it would show atotal absence of all | 
crime that is caused by poverty. It could | 
not be otherwise. Professienal criminals and } 
men of unsound mind excluded. inen do not | 
commit crimes against property rights, ex- | 
cept as they are impelled by poverty or fear | 
of poverty; and, if business flourished, and | 
men got honest pay for honest work, as would 
be the case if the parchmeut fenees that now | 
surround vacant lind were pulled down; the 
ineentive to the more familiar forms of crime 
would be removed. 

Your allusion to Mr. Stewart indicates 
how very superticial your thought upon this 
subject has been. You say be was the 
author of more crime than all the land titles 
in the city of New York. You allude, no 
doubt, to the fact that but for the great 
wealth which he absorbed hundreds of 
families now in poverty might live in com- 
fort. But he could not have absorbed all that 
wealth to the impoverishment of others if it 
had not been that all desirable land was 
elosed in and homeless men were fureed to 
beg for work. He had work to give, but he 
gave it at a price Which kept them duwn and 
built him up. Had there been free land 
within reach the labor market would have 
been eased and Mr. Stewart must have paid 
his men what they earned. You hope 
for equitable profit sharing, but there can be 
no equitable profit sharing so long as men 
must beg for werk. 

When you say that most men do not want 
land but only the’ results of labor, you bring 
men down to the intellectual level of Me- 
Keever’s hog, which “didi’t care a continental 
for oak trees, since all it Wanted was acorns.” 
Pray, how are men to get the results of labor 
Without land? Bare laud of no value to them! 
Of course not, ir the seise in Which youmean, 
although it is a very convenient thing to stand 
upon, but bare Jand and bare labor make a 
formidable combination. Separate them, and 
one is unproductive, while the other begs, 
steals or starves. Let them freely unite, and 
even the desert blooms. Land titles do sepa- 
rate them as by a wall, so that he who can set 
up a turnstile may grow rich. 


A Policy That We Would Approve. 


CusBa, N. Y.—In one of your answers you 
say: ‘‘Constitutional goverrmentisestablished | 
to promete the mutual interests of its citizens, 
and comprebends, but is not limited to, protec- 
tion to person and property.” 

Would it not be a better statement to say: 
Constitutional government was established to 
detine the individual property rights of its | 
citizens aud protect them in the enjoyment of 
them. And the people of the United States 
having established a constitutional govern- 
ment, did they not, in their sovereign capac- 
ity, ordain and establish private property in 
land, and in accordance with such ordination 
sell to individuals for a consideration full and 
satisfactory parcels of land to be owned and 
enjoyed by the vendee and his assigns for- 


‘value of that land. 


owner. 
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| vided in their constitution that private prop- 


erty shall not be taken for public use without 
due compensation, may they now violate that 
provision by taking the property that they 

ave scld and received pay for in full, with- 
out rendering an equivalent, even to refucd- 
ing the purchase price / 

Does THE STANDARD Mean to commit itself 
to the support of such a policy ? 

A. H. PHELPS. 
Your definition of constitutional govern- 


ment wholly ignores the function of protect- ; 


ing life and liberty; but that is not remarka- 
ble, since the saviors of society for many gen- 
erations have inculcated the doctrine that 
property, however acquired and of whatever 
it consists—even when it consists of slaves— 
is more sacred than liberty or life. We have 
too high aregard for constituticnal govern- 
ment to substitute your definition for our 
own. 

If the government of the United States in 
framing ua constitution had ordained and es 
tablished private property in land it would 
have gone as far beyond the just powers of 
any governmert as if it bad ordained and 
established private property in your grand- 
father and all his descendants. If, in accora- 
ance with such ordination, it had sold “to in- 
dividuals for « consideration free and satis- 
factory parcels of lund to be owned and cn- 
joyed by the vendee and his assigns forever,” 
it would have viclated; the natural right of 
future gencrations as compietely as if it had 
sold ‘‘to individuals for a consideration full 


and satisfactory” the persons of your ances- | 


tors then living and all their descendants “to 
be owned and enjoyed by the vendee 
and his assigns forever.” And if they 
had so sold) your ancestors, and inci- 
dentally yourself, and provided in their 
constitution that private property in the 
Phelps family should not be abolished with- 
out due compensation, the Phelps family 
of this generation, even though the Phelps 
family of a century ago had assented to the 
urrangement and enjoyed the purchase price, 
would fave a perfect right to insist upon sucha 
change of the fundamental] law as would secure 
their freedom, without refunding anything. If 


their owners wanted compensation the family ; 


could justly respond, ‘You have had the 
benefit of our labor for three generations, for 
but a paltry price paid a hundred years ago, 
of which we got nothing; if anybody is to be 
compensated it is we, not you!” THE STAND- 
ARD would not hesitate to commit itself to the 
support of the Phelps family in “such a 
policy.” 
A Poor Man’s Questions. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., March 12.—What do 
you mean by “land values?” and how are they 
estimated? Will location make any difference 
m land value? If so, why, and for what 
reason should land values be more in one 
place than in another? You also say that 
railroads are the product of labor, and should 
not be taxed. Hf this theory is carried out 
would it not sereen the rich from taxes and 
make the burden so much heavier on the 
laberer that occupies a small piece of land?- 
You also state that the men that hoard their 
money or invest in ‘“‘stock companies,” cor- 
porations, merchandise or bonds would have 
to pay their share of the tax on land values, 
although they did not own any land, for the 
tax would be paid from a common fund. How 
would this common fund be raised, or how 
would it accumulate to be on hand to pay the 
tax froms D. M. WILLIAMS. 

By land values, we mean what economists 
call “the unearned increment of land,” and 
what real estate dealers call “ground values.” 
The value of a given piece of land is the 
price which people will pay for the 
privilege of using it. If you owned 
land nee: other equally good land which ne 
one owned, your land would have no value, 
beeause any one who wanted land would re- 
sort to the other, which he could take 
for nothing, rather than pay you a price: but 
if all available land was owned, yours would 
have a value which would be governed by the 
market supply of land like jours relatively to 
the demavd for such land. For example, 
there is lot on Broadway, 100 feet by 25, 
which two hundred years ago could have 
beer bought for a trifle, because so few people 
wanted it and those that did could get so 
much land inthe neighborhood for nothing; 
but now so many people want that lot and 
there are so few lots like it to be 
had, that it is worth over a aaa 
of a million dollars. That vast sum is the 
Land values are esti- 
mated, ur arrived at, by competition for the 
privilege of using land. Land for which there 
is no competition has no value; land for which 
there is great competition has a great value; 
and the reason that land values are more in 
one place than in ancther is simply that in 
some places the demand for land, relatively 
to the supply. is greater than in others. This 
deinand may be on account of greater natural 
productiveness of the land, which makes the 
difference in value between adjoining farms, 
or between a farin and a mine: or it may be 
on account of greater social advantages, 
which make the difference in value between 
farms and city lots. 

Tv exempt railrouds—that is, that part of 
railroads which labor produces—from taxa- 
tion would not sereen the rich from taxes. 


The basis cf great fortunes is private owner- | 


ship of land, even though those who possess 
them own but little land. Great fortunes are 
accumulated by appropriating the products of 
laborers without coinpensation. This is done 
by making laborers so dependent that they 
will beg for work on any terins. They are 
mude thus dependent by limiting natural op- 
portunities for Jabor. Abolish private land 
ownership and no one would work for less 
than he earned, and then no one could get 
what he did not earn. If any man actually 
ecdras a railroad he ought to be screened from 
taxation upon it. But you must not under- 
stand that we favor private ownership of 
railroads. A railroad requires a public fran- 
chise, and that should be given to no one. 
The state should not farm out any of its 
functions. 

Nor would exemption of railroads from 
taxation make heavier the burden of the 
laborer who occupies a small piece of ground. 
The laborer who occupies a piece of 
ground which some one clse owns would pay 
no taxes at allif taxes were placed on land 
values. He would pay rent as he does now; 
certainly no more, and probably inuch less, 
and his landlord would pay the tax out of 
that rent. If he were fortunate enough to 
own « small piece of ground, his improve- 
ments would pay no tax at all, and the tax 
on the value of his land would in most cases 
be less than he pays now, and in muny cases 


nothing. You must not suppose that a tand - 


value tax would bear heavily on the small 
It would fall chiefly on big owners in 
cities, on railroads and on mine owners. 
These are the classes that ‘appropriate the 
greatest values in land. 

The common fund to which you refer 
would not “accumulate to be on lhaad 
to pay the tax from.” When we 
say that merchants and other rich 
people who own but little or no land would 
have to pay their share of taxes on land 


ever, subject ouly to the right of eminent 


commend it tv the attention of the £vening ieny iat And having ordained private prop- 


erty in land, aud having ordained aud pro- 


| values from a common fund, we mean that all 
land values belong of right to the community 


in common, that merchants and others own a 


share in that fund: and that when public ex- | 


penses are paid out of that fund, they are of ne- 


cessity equal contributors with everyone else. | 
Suppose Brown, Smith and Robinson own a | 


Se, 


piece of land in common; worth $500 a year 
suppose Brown occupies it, paying Smith and 
Robinson their shares; and suppose the tax 
were raised to. its 
Brown would pay his joint. owners nothing, 
but they would have paid as much tax as he 
did. Inthe same way merchants and others 


will pay taxes as well as hkindowners, be- | 
cause all taxes will be paid out of land values | 


—a fund belonging in common to merchants 
as well as landowners. Indeed, it is land- 


owners and not merchants that would escape. 


taxation until taxes absorbed all Jand values, 
for until that time landowners would continue 
to appropriate the difference between the tax 
and the land value. ae 
Whenever you are asked to think of the 


poor laborer who owns a little land and will ! 
be ruined by the land value tax, remember | 


that while pcor laborers are plenty, poor 
laborers who own a littie land are amazingly 
scaree; and whenever you are told that rail- 
roads and rich peuple would escape taxes, 
ask yourself why railroads and rich peuple 
are so bitteriy opposed to this mede of taxa- 
tion. 


The Land Monopolist.. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Supposing your land 
reforin is accomplished. As I understand, 
under said circurnstances, a person will have 
the right to use ail the land he wants as long 
as he pays the imposed tax. Ncw suppose I 
am 2 capitaiist. take up a large tract of 
agricuitural land, buy all the necessary im- 
plements, hire all the help } need, and pro- 
duce big crops, Which I can sell ata cheaper 
rate than the small farmer, for I possess all 
the necessary machinery to do my work, 
while the smali farmer has either tu hire the 
muchinery, or, as in most cases, to get along 
without. Would not your land reform. break 
the small farmers downt MC Cr. 


Carry your illustration to an extreme. Sup- 
pose, instead of ‘taking up a large tract of 
agricultural land, you take up all the land in 
the United States. 

If you use it al!, your demand for workmen 
will be unitmited. You wil! have to scour the 
globe for help, and your demand for machin- 
ery and buildings will be so great that the 
prosperity of manufacturing industries will 
be phenomenal. Do you appreciate the sig- 
nificance of this? Do you understand the ef- 
fect of a demand which exceeds supply? Can 
you not see that wages would go up with a 
bound ard keep on increasing? Would there 
be any limit to them except the actual earn- 
ings of the laborers? And what ubout the un- 


j earned increment of the vast territory you | 


owned? Your help would want houses, shop" 
and factories, and these must have a. part of 
the earth to rest upon. Suppose you under- 
took to charge a ground rent. It would be 
immediately taken froin youin taxes. Sup- 


pose some of your men wanted to buy a piece | 


of your land and offered a price greater than 


that upon which you were paying taxes. If- 


you accepted, your empire would begin to 
crumble; if you dectined, your taxes would be 
increased. Thus you would have to pay into 
a common fund all that you realized from your 


ownership of the land. You would soon be | 


in worse plight than a king without a throne, 
and every one else would be independent and 


i comfortable. 


But suppose you do not use all your land. 
Suppose you hire only enough men and em- 
ploy only enough capital to give you an Im- 
mense income, and keep all the rest of the 
land of the country out of use. Under present 
conditions you would impoverish your country- 
men and breed a horde of criminals, paupers, 
parasites and sycophants. But .if you were 
compelled to pay into a common fund what- 
ever your land was worth, whether you used 
it or not, how different the situation would 
be. Your improved real estate would be ap- 
praised, the value of improvements deducted, 


and the annual value of the remainder taken: 


away from you. Your vacant land would be 
sought by sixty million people; the price their 
bidding fixed would measure its value if you 
refused to sell, and upon that value you would 
be taxed. How Jong do you think you could 
hold out?) Why, the speculative value of that 
land would be so great that one year’s taxes 
would bankrupt you, and all your land would 
be in market. 
would be the beginning of the end, and befcre 
long you would give up every rood that you 
did not use, in which case, labor having plenty 


of free land to go upon, wages would go up: }- 


and you would be unable to employ a single 
workman without paying him all he earned, 
or any man’s capital without paying him all it 
had cost in labor and time. 

Now go back to your own illustration... If 
you owned a tract of agricultural land -hich 
other people wanted, it would huve a vaiue 
which wouid be the basis of your tax. That 
you would have to pay, not once for all, but 
every yeur solong us you appropriated the 
land. All around your tract would be other 
land, and beyond that other, and beyond that 
other still. If people wanted this it would 
have a vaiue, and some one would occupy it 
on ihe same conditions that you occupied 
yours. They would want help as well as vou 
would; and since, at some point not remote, 
there would be good iand which no one used, 
und upon which any one might go free, you 


aud the other owners would, for the help you ! ; ta eke 
‘ honest, toil to-day'a better price and: you will 


soon render them existenee unnecessary. The. 
| present til-paid wage worker has a “poor: 
opinion of the nian who has oppressed. labor, 
‘and when death removes him gives enormous. 


needed, have to bid not only against each 
other, but also against the free land. How long 


would it be before you would have tu hire | 


your help on their terms instead of your ow! 
Suppose you could sell cheaper than the small 


farmer, you cculd not deny him a living, and | 


with a iivipe assured he would not work for 
you unless you paid him well. But you could 
not sell cheaper. 
on him and men like him for heip that all the 


give you over the simall farmer would be 
more than made up to him by the high wages 


ges 
which every one who worked, whether for 
himself or for another, would get. 


The Real Estate Boom in the West. 


dT. Louis, Mo.—I desire to ask your opinion 
of the present boorn in values of real estate 
now manifested throughout the. country, 
especially in this city, Springtield, Kansas 
City, Fort Scott and Witchataw. Do you net 


j think this activity is a good deal prumoted by 
the general discussion of the land question | 


according to your theory?) And why greater 
activity in towns and cities generally than in 
country farms or in wild lands of the ‘west? 


I do not delong to any lubor organization, but ; 
um greatiy interested iu the welfare and. 


prosperity of all laboring classes. 
Gro. W. Hatcu. 

We do not think the present speculation in 
land values in the west is due to the general 
discussion of the land question. It is a pre- 
lude to lower rates of wages and interest in 
the west. Cupital for better interest, and 
inen for better wages, have been moving 
westward for some time, and land values 
there have been noticeably affected by the 
migration. This has aroused the speculation. 
It will be followed, no doubt, by a wave of 
commercial disaster, which, as it recedes, 
will leave a few in possession of the land, and 
carry great numbers into the sea of bank- 


rupicy. As induswy revives it_will be.on a 


full value—3300; then | 


of rent. 


If you sold one piece, that ' 


You would be so dependent ji : wn a 

F ; perpetrated upon his. employes. -While cur 
: | public charities. are in one sense our glory, in 
advantages that great capital. would) now | ee 


doing so 


lower plane. The laborer must take less 
wages and the capitalist less interest, while 
the landlord will take more rent; and he who 


‘is both laborer and capitalist, as the farmer,. 
i the storekeeper. and so on, must necessarily 


be sutistied with a sinaller income for the 
benefit of rivals who include valuable land in 
their capital. ete 

We have been through the experience here 
with the result of ruiming thousands. and of 


‘reducing interest fifty per cent and wages at 


about the same rate. This real estate “‘boom” 
in the west signifies the approach of “land- 
lords’ blight.” . 

The greater activity in towns and cities. 
than im farming districts is. because: land 
values increase with so much greater rapidity 
in centers of population. Land values are 
due, not to the usefulness of land, but to com- 
petition for land, znd competition is, of course, 
keener in cities than out of them, and is much 
more likely to intensify. Hence, town and 
city values rise rapidly, while farmin values re- 
main aimost stationary. It is certain that in 
a few years Very many More people will want 
a lot in St. Louis, while it is doubtful if a 
farm in the interior of Missouri will be in 
much sreater demand. then than now; there- 
fore speculation in St. Louis lots is active 
when speculation in farm land is dormant. 


Anxious About 2 Life Poticy. 
Crxctsnati, O.—I have a policy in the 


Mutual Lite insurance company for 320,000, 


6n Which I have been pa 
twenty Years past. 2 ee 
Most, if not all, of the reserve of this com-, 


ying premiums. for 


~ 


pany is invested in real est’. or. mortgaged 


on real estate. 


If your theory of the confiscation. of land ig: 
| pat into practice, what will become of my 


provision for my Wife and family; Ses 
» OW. Ho Harpe, 
We have no “theory of confiscation of 


Jand.” We are striving to abolish confiscation . 
tent is the price of a social’ privi- 


lege—of the privilege of living or working in 
& particular place on the earth’s. surface. . It 
is a price that is of right due tothe community 
‘dn Which the privilege is sought; but landlords 
confiscate it to their own use. We think they 


; have done this long enough. 


If, however, you want to know how the 
shifting of taxes to land values would affect 
your policy in the Mutual Life, we will try to 
tell you. Ifall the assets of that company 
are invested in mortgages on unimproved 


i land, your security would constantly diminish 


as land values diminished, and after the lapse 
of a considerable time would be almost worth- 
less. If they are invested in mortgages on 
improved land, that partof the security which 
rests on the value of the land would 
also diminish, and if taxes were raised 
so as to absorb all land values, 
would become worthless; but — that 
part which rests on the value of improve: 
ments would iucrease, if not in dollars, at 
least inthe products of labor which dollars 


: areused to buy. But the transition period 


would be extended, since our proposition con- 
templates a gradual process, and the Mutual 
Life would have ample opportunity to read- 
just its securities without serious. loss. Your 
policy would be in fer less danwer from the 
adoption of this method of taxation than 


froma severe panic followed by stagnation, - 


such as we periodically experience. . Further: 


} more, the changed industrial conditions, te 


say nothing of common funds applicable ta 
the relief of the dependent, would make your 
widow fur more secure than most life policies 
do; your children, when they grew up, would 


* find ready work at good wages, which would 
| make them comfortable and independent; and, 


as to yourself while you. lived, your oppor- 
tunities would be so much. enlarged and your 
property so secure that an insurance policy 
would seem to you more like a wager on your 
life than a provision for your family in case 
of death. 


Rev. Dr- Easton of Newark on the Problem 
of Poverty. 

At the First Reformed church of Newark, 
N. J., Rev. Dr. Easton recently preached aq 
sermon on “The Problem of Poverty,” taking 
for his text the words: “The rich man’s wealth 
is his strong city—the destruction of the poor 
is their poverty.” 

The reverend gentleman gave avery ex- 
haustive review of Judaism and the principles 
of that. religion, whose care for the poor was 
the chiefest of its glories. He then gave a 


graphic description of the poor in larce cities, 


and said: “Undoubtedly there are errers and 
mistakes which meusurably account for the 
present deplorable st2te of things, which, if 


they only be distinctly seen and realized and. 


then remedied, the way would be repared 
for better times.. What the greatest of these 
are L desire to pemt evt—not to discuss them 
in full, and if Tam successful im my humble 


' endeavor I may do ut least something toward 


the ultimate solution of the creat problem. 
“Sociology is..as yet ain its” infaney. 


| The book of Henry George, ‘Progress and 
; Poverty,’ has been an- effective force upon 


the brain of the American: mechanic.. The 
therough organization of labor aus a meéang 
of -self-preservation against’ the- avarice, 
creed and oppression of capitalists. is but in 


its infancy and is merely a. stepping stone ta 
; power when tegislation will adjust. existing 
; Wrongs. Let it be remeinbered that what the 


working classes require is ampler remunera- 


tiup, not charity. Take the money that might’ 


be given to benevolent organizations and pay 


amounts to build colleges >and theological 
semlinaries. It isregarded, and-often justly, 


“py the wage worker as hush: money: on @ 
; death bed’ to quiet conscience over the in- 


justice of the past and wrongs. that were 


another they are our shame, for they pro- 
clainr the Vice, injustice, stupidity ard op- 
pression that have rendered their existence 
imperative.” : - 
Dr. Easton quoted several extracts from 


“Progress anc. Poverty.” and, continuing, 


teuk up the limitation of the land /owner- 
ship question... While he- favored the views ex- 
pressed by Henry George, still he very much 


| doubted if a bill covering the ‘subject could 


ever be: enforced... The clergyman then re- 


ferred to the blundering, ‘indiserimninatine 


methods of charity now in vogue, arguing 
that discrimination is imperatively demanded. 
In conclusion, pe said that tow large extent 
the church hds divorced: herself from that 
work of charity which she received from her 
Lord. She has surrendered. the field to huge 
organizations and does her charity by proxy. 
As a consequence, the reproach is taken up 


against her and diminishes the influeuce of the 


church on Society. 


Giving the Clergy a Chence..” 


CoLumRts, O.—At a recent meeting of the 


Henry George club it. was unanimously re- 
solved that the clergy of this city be ‘respect- 
fully requested_to discourse. from. their. pul- 
pits at their earliest convenience upou the 
subject, “The land doctrines advocated by 
Henry George the solution of the laber preb- 


lem.” Due notice of the time cf such dis-. 


courses is further requested, su that ull who 
wish to attend may have an opportunity of 
CHARLES F, Kirp, Secretary. 
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RAPID TRANSIT AND LAND | ': 


THE ELEVATED RAILROADS, BROOKLYN 
SRIDGE AND REAL ESTATE VALUES. 


The Maubattan Steck More Than QOne-Half 
Water—The treeklyn Bridge Has Ne 
Steck in Wall Strect—Where Land Has 
Quadrupiced in Price and Kents Have 
Steadily Tucreased. 

If the city of New York had built and 
operated the elevated railroads on its own 
account, would it not: bave contributed in a 
greater degree to the welfare of its people than 
by permitting private corporations to do it? 
Notwithstanding the onerous tribute exacted 
fromthe community through the over-capi- 
talization cf the roads, is not a far greater 
burden iegally taid on the people by the city’s 
landowners whose property has been — in- 
treased in value by rapid transit? 

The svstem of elevated railroads in New 
York city consists of the New York elevated 
railroad, with lines on Third and Ninth ave- 
tues; the Metropolitan raihway company, 
with lines on Seeond and Sixth avenues, and 
the Manhattizn railway company, which owns 
no lines, but which on May 20, 1874, began 
pperating the roads of the other two com- 
panies under a Jease of 909 years. 

In 1885, the state bourd of railroad commis- 
sioners made investigations as to the probable 
cost of the elevated railroud system, and 
from their report collated the following 
facts relating to the construction of the 
toads: 

THE METROPOLITAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Cp to 18% practically nothing had been 
done in the way of construction by the Metro- 
politan railway company, although the cor- 
poration had been several yeurs in existence. 
Daring that year the New York loan and im- 
provement company was formed, and a con- 
tract was made by which ‘it was to construct 
and equip the read. It continued at the work 
anul September. 1879, when the Manhattan 
company put anend to its operations. Sume 
of the principal stockholders of the Metro- 
politan read were largely interested in the 
loan and improvement company. The books 
of the latter coinpany showed that $10,885,983 
had been expended by it: bur the board re- 
fused ty receg nize items amounting to 8990, 292 
asa partef the cust of the rvuad. The Man- 
hattan company also claimed to have ex- 
pended $4,555.754 on the construction of the 
Metropolitan dines, but the board deducted 
606.971 as improperly charged. The total 
cost of the construction of the Metropolitan 
road, us made out by the company, therefvre 
stands £15,421, 037, %and as found by the board, 
$13,915,474. 

THE NEW YORK ELEVATED COMPANY. 

The New York elevated railroad company 
did not rune lean and improvemeut company 
asa tender. It bad another method of put- 
ting Money into the pockets of its promoters. 
Its cast, us shown by its books, was £13,- 
460,801, and this amcunt included F4.898,170 
giscount on its bonds. The board held special 
meetings at the tine of its investigation for 
the purpose of taking evidence as to the 
necessity of selling tbese bonds at a discount, 
and invited the officers of the road tu be pres- 
ent. “‘At neither meeting,” the report says, 
‘hasa word cf evidence been given tu establish 
the propricty or necessity of the foregoing dis- 
count suffered en the bonds of the New York 
elevated road. From sucha state of facts 
the board e¢cneludes that the discount on the 
bonds cannot be treated as any necessary or 
proper part of ‘capital actually expended,’ or 
of the cost of the roud.” The bonds hud been 
sold to stockholders at froin 1215 cents on the 
dollar to par. Besides the disecunt, $4,898,170, 
the board thought that there were items not 
preperly to be charged to construction, or 
overcharged, amounting to $1,303,261, Among 
them was an issue of stuck and bunds of 


4,970 for the extension of the road from 


Buttery place tu South ferry. An ex-secretary 
of the companuy testified that the extension 
could have been built for one-half the sum 
charged. The beard was certain on investi- 
gation that it should have cust: ne more than 
$150,000. The Miunhattan company  repre- 
sented to the board that it had expended for 
construction on the New York road 31, 764,Q50, 
but the board believed that this was in excess 
by 895.710. The total eost of the New York 
elevated rvad, as made out: by the Manhattan 
COREY: Was $15,224,022, As found by two 
of the three railrvuad commissioners, it wus 
BS, 807009. 
THE COST OF THE SYSTEM. 

The following, then, are the expenditures 
for the construction of the elevated railroad 
system of New York: 

As chimed by the company— 

New York Elevated, expended by themselves 
aud Manubatian company 

Metropolitan company, expended ly New 
York Lean and Inprovemeat company. . 

Discount on burdsal New York company... oo. 


Discount on bunds of Metropolitan company. . 435,500 


Grand votal cost. of construction. ............. €35u, 646. 659 

Capitalized as follows— 
ManlLatuin stock (vething paid ns seucs @e22ees $13,000,000 
New York Elevieted stock 6,:3)),Gi0 
Metropolitan Eloewated stuck... cee... 6,500,000 
New York Elevated funced debt 8,200,000 
\ 12,818,000 


TOL. 00 cee ee ce ce cece tee cane eee se ses B40, 318,00 
As fouad br- the beara— : 
Take amount for CONSUPNCLION, | as 
cliwed ty the companies... ol. 
Deduct items as shown mer pertain Os 
ing to conetruction— : : 
Sees 5S 952 


$90,656,659 


New York ceinpavy, 


Meir COT SGA 32 weloc venue wily 190, 64 82,659,756 


; ane 3 
Deduct diseount.en yonds— Been sadly co 
New Tork company... caee 184,893,170 
Metropolis company. oo 2 
; ' os te ; §,313.670 


Grand total cash OS lees $22,638,253 
The yoport was signed. by Johu D. Kersian 
and Vy iiliam E Reger sy but a minurity report 
was mide by Joh O'Donnell. Commissioner 
OQDonnel’s estinate of “capital actually ex- 
pended”. for the New York read was 


BS,503,702, as he deducted from the figures iu ! 


the company’s statement 86400554, represent- 
any aliscount on bends, legal expenses, inuter- 
est, Miunhattan lense account, ete. From the 


Metropolitan conspany’s figures of $15,421,737, | 


he deducted Si.SUYI1, leaving $13,547,826. 
He put the total capital expended for the con- 
etruchicn «af the system, as shown by the 
bovks of the companies, at $22.250,508. 

0 APHE PRGRABLE TRUE Cost. 

The Cenaeretal Advertiser on Apri) 29, 1879, 
padvlishedestimates Unit a double track ele- 
wated iven railway. cight miles in leugth, 
eeaald be Duiit, furnished with twenty first- 
lass santions, und equipped with the very 


Best reilug stock, ready and capable to trans-. 


fer 100,000 pascengers daily, for a great deal 
ess than $4 400.400, This would bring down 
tie tutu cost. of the eighty miles of single 

mack of the systeun to “a great deal less” 
than E20.441),.000. 

If the S47 1H.G00 at which the system is 
a alized, Commissioner O'Monnell said: 
“This frauduilont aggregation of millions ef 
steck is not in way sense the capital referred 
to in the general railroad act of 1850. On tue 
contrary, itis only a pyramid of water on a 
pedesti:! of transparent fraud.” Mr. O'Don- 
nell calcuicted thai, on the ‘capital actually 
expended,” the net earnings of the New York 
elevated road were, in 1882, 16.14 per cent, 
and those on the Metropolitan 7.16 per cent, 
or 10.68 per cent fur the Manhattan system, 
This “capital actually expended,” it is to be 
observed, is Uiat shown by the books of the 
company us separated from various charges 
not properly connected with the construction 
account. What were the frauds in connec- 
tivn with the building of the roads there are 
mo means of ascertaining. 

LITIGATION AND CORRUPTION. 


The history of the elevated road companies 


ean mee tin An nat + 


companies | 


by elevated 


elevated roads are a private enterprise. 
building of the bridge may have been costly, 
but with its completion the oppertunity it 
gave for stealing 
might be done in connection with repairs 
in the 
neis of expenditure are constantly open to 
publicity. 
watered steck, it has no shares Jisted at the 
stock exchange, its officers 


revenues to their pockets. 
road system, on the other hand, exerts a 


courts, 
on the pubize mere than double that necessary 
to yield ample returns on the money invested 
in it. 


6. Between 


i. North 


ing from the progressive 


their owners 
Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth wards were 


Third....... 


Tenth. ............06. Sits sumaiciaieis ‘ 


Sixteenth 


Twenty-Urst...... aoe: 


THE STANDARD, 


has numerous chapters relating to litigation. 
Suits have ever since their inception been on 
the dockets relating to injunctions, taxes, re- 
ceivers, dumages, dividends, stock jobbing, 
aunulment of charter, perversion of stock, 
ete. An attorney general aud a justice of 


the supreme court of the state have been 


tainted by the suspicion of having been bribed 
ailroad managers, 

The history of these roads, as seen from 
Wall street, ean never be written, any more 
than all the false plays over a “skin” faro 


bank table could be traced. One transaction 
may be neted here. 
after systematically depreciating the price of 
the stock in the summer 
turned up at the November election for offi- 
cers, voted on 70,000 shares and took posses- 
sion of the management of the road. 
currently believed at the time that the clique 
had bonght the stock in their possession at an 
average of 20. When they ceased “hammier- 
ing? 


The Jay Gould clique, 


and fall of 18st, 


It was 


it down it went up to 70. This represents 
a profit of $2,450,000 on the 70,000 shares. It 


was thought in Wall street, how ever, that at 
Jeust 100,000 of the total 180,000 shares were 
held by the Gould men, and that. their profits 
were about $4,000,000 on the “deal.” 


THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 
The act incorporating the company intend- 


ing to build the Brooklyn bridge became law 
on April 16, 1867. 
at $5 000,000, Brooklyn subscribing $3,000,000, 
New York $1,500,000, and the remaining $500,- 
000 being distributed among forty-one incor- 
porators, 
Connolly and others, who later became notori- 
ous as plunderers s of this city. 


The capital stock was fixed 


among whom were Tweed, Sweency, 


During the first four years the history of the 


bridge was marred by complaints of fraud 
and downright dishonesty on the ‘part of the 
builders, by investigations of accounts, and 
by savage attacks on the personal character 
of the officers. 
early open to criticism, and it was discovered 
that 
bridge 
interest in the contracts for furnishing timber, 
stone, 
finally that an investigating committee of 
fifty went to work upon the accounts and all 
the records of the directors. 
made in 1873, indicated a laxity in manage- 
went and a neglect of the interests of the two 
heaviest stockholders, the cities of New York 
and Brooklyn. 
ing year took the matter in hand, and autho- 
rized the two cities to complete the structure, 
after extinguishing the title of the private 
stockholders by purchasing their shares in 
the company 
Under the new order of things the bridge be- 
came public property, 
and owing 6625 per cent and New York 3334 
per cent. 
by direction of the legislature between that 
time and the compiection of the bridge to deter- 
mine the status of its affairs, and satisfy the 
public demand for information. The report of 
the committees showed reason for the comple- 
tion of the bridge as soon as it could be done in 


The construction account was 


in the 
heavy 


interested 
also oa 


men who were 
company had 


ete. Matters reached such a point 


Their report, 


The legislature of the follow- 


and reimbursing them in full. 
Brooklyn paying for 


Several investigations were ide 


safety. The bridge was opened May 28, 1883. 
Its cost was $16,000,000, and the period of 


building more than thirteen years. 


THE TWO SYSTEMS COMPARED. 
The Brooklyn bridge was a public work; the 
The 


was ended, excepting what 
and 
management, and both these chan- 
The bridge draws no dividends cn 


cut; no figure at 
Albany, and its managers cannot divert its 
The elevated rail- 


power for corruption in the legislature, the 
the stock market. and it levies a tax 


THE ENRICHMENT OF LAND OWNERS. 
The citizen of New York who is not an 


owner of land enjoys the benetits of the rapid 
transit system, inasmuch as by it he is trans 
ferred from point to point in a somewhat 
shorter time than he wouid be by the surface 
ears Land owners, however, have been en- 
riched by it far more than have all its pso- 
moters and stockholders. 
out before the roads were erected, 
knowledge of the gains thus to be made drew 


This was tigured 
and the 


to the support of the proposed rapid transit 


system the owners of up town landsas a body. 
Yn 1875 the 
of New York north of Fourteenth street, asas- 
sessed for 
Wickham by Samuel B. Ruggles from official 
seurces, Was as follows: 


value of the real estate in the city 


taxes, reported to Mayor W. H. 


Aggregate Average 
Valuation, of each, 


Portions of the City Number 
above Mth st. of Lots, 
Between li4th and 
26th sts...0..... enya 
Between 326th and 
40th sts 11,116 
; Between 40th 
S9th sts............-- 
Between 55th 
Voth sts., Cast 
Central park 
Between 59th 
W11th sts., West side- 
Central park 
110th and 
155th sts., north of 
Central park........ 


9,986 $97,353,450 89,749 


108,538,050 


14,952 120,597,938 


16,608 97,048,550 


12,8%) 24,262,080 


24,276 


89,248 
of 55th st. 
to Spuyten Duyvil 
ereek or Hariem 


41,022,115 


OH48,022,763 


30,720 5,864,500 


Nes eecceeces 119,968 @454,483,463 
Ruggles stated further that, judg- 
increase of the 
tuxes of the real estate of the 


184 


valuation for 


; city north of Fourteenth street, it would be suffi- 
ciently evident that whenever 
119,968 lots north of Fourteenth street should 
be ocecupied by substantial 


80,000 of the 


buildings, the 
valuation of the 119,968 lots would) probably 
be $800,000,000, and the actual money value to 
at least &1,500,000,000. The 


not included in the statement and estimate. 
ahis forecast was not far amiss, as may be 


seen by the reports of the coinmissioners of 
taxes und assessments for 1876 and IS8sé. 
assessments of real estate by v 
York for those years 


The 
sards in New 
were: | 
Wards. 1876. 
Pits cciciekn ies sesae ds othe ssumeus 851,005,696 
Second... cesses bebheee mes pareiate a 28,012,100 
: $2,692,000 
12,685,005 
88,562,450 
21,432,050 
18,980,500 
$4,406,040 
25,919,730 
17,261,550 
14,871, W090 
CLAS, 60) 
9,769,Su0 
22,305,205 
61,718,250 
$2,454,444 
Seventeenth 31,704,7 
Elghteenth....0..... cece ee eecee 66,044,730 
Nineteenth........ a ibisierelese eossee 119,156,555 
Twentieth........... iat parsleveias 6. © 86,984,850 
73,806,800 
66,449,640 


1886. 
818,790,763 
34,868,078 
US, 595,429 
13,210,803 
45,997 ALS 
24 252, 6% 3 
16,905,446 
39 ,US7,41T 
29,246,990 
17,900,365 
16,791,129 
154,(@1,832 
10,366,415 
24,679,727 


Eleventh 

Twelfth 

Thirteenth 

Fourteenth 
Fifteenth........... efSiche viwiotaosacare 


$5,641,676 
€9,084,423 
103,728.440) 
19,616,976 
11,194,090 


Twenty-second........ ar ee 
Twenty-third 13,107 93) 
Twenty-fourth. .............60. 9,685,700 


ry oe 


$892,287,015 — B1,208,911,065 
Of the &3!2,000,000 (in round numbers) in- 
creased assessed value of real estate in the 
ten years, the wards lying north of Four- 
teenth street took more than $230,000, 000. 
These were the Twelfth, Sixteenth, 
Eighteenth, Nineteenth, Twenticth, Twenty- 
first and Twenty-second, the Twenty-third 
and Twenty-fourth being omitted, as by Mr. 
Ruggles, from the calculations. Rapid 
i 
i 


eee ocesoe 


transit increased the value of real estate in 
tie First ward, also, making in the wards 
mostly affected an increase in the decade of 
$260,000,000 against $62,000,000 in all the rest. 
THE ADVANCE IN RENTS. 

The New York Jimes of March 8, 1880, 
noted ani advance of frum 30 to 40 per cent in | 


eaneala in 1 Hiclent based on the fact of the 
facilities for renting that section afforded by 
the elevated railroads. One real estate firm 
reported that it did not put bills upon small 
houses in its charge uptown, because it would 
be overrun with applications for them if it 
did. The Times noted a general advance of 
about 10 per cent in rents all over the city. 
The Astors had considered the advisability of 
a 20 per cent raise of their rents all around, 
but finally compromised by putting on 10 per 
cent in 1880 and deciding to put on 16 more 
in 1881. Accordingly, on Feb. 1, 1881, when 
the lust quarter's payments were due, the 
Astors notified their tenants generally of an 
intended increase of from 10 to 15 per cent 
after May 1. In soine instances, where three 
yeur leases fell duc, the advance was 20 and 
even 30 per cent. The example of the Astors 
was followed by the Goelcts, Rhinelanders, 
Stuyvesants, and other large owners of real 
estate. In Harlem there was another rise of 
10 to 15 per cent in rents noted in 1881. 

What proportion of increased value has 
gone to the land, as separate from buildings, of 
the city north of Fourteenth street cannot be 
ascertuined. Yet it is certain that much 
more has done so than is indicated in the 
tables given. The “unimproved” land is as- 
sessed lightly, though held at high prices by 
its owners, and the small increase made by 
the assessors on the Twenty-third and 
Twenty-fourth wards has been made many 
times over by the owners. Suppose that 
New York city had, with $20,0G0,00), 
built such aosorapid = transit road as 
Was reported possible by Commissioner of 
Public Works Allan Campbell to Mayor Smith 
Ely in 187é—a depressed dcuble track running 
from the City hall to the city’s tracks on the 
New York Central road on Fourth avenue;— 
and suppose that the vacant city lots north of 
Fourteenth street had been common land, 
would not the city to-day be rich enough to 
buy out every street car line and gas 
company, and every other institution partak- 
ing of a public character, but which is now in 
private hands? J. W. SULLIVAN. 


WHO OWNS THE GROUND OWNS THE MEN. 
The Methods of the Almaden Mine—Vote 
the Cowpnny Ticket or Be Discharged. 

San Francisco Exiuniner. 

On Thursday morning the taking of testi- 
mony in the contested election case of Sulli- 
van vs. Felton in the Fifth congressional dis- 
trict, Was renewed before Notary Whitton in 
San Jose. 

' P. C. Moore, the first witness for the con- 
testant, testified as follows: 

‘Thave resided in this county for nearly 
twenty-tive years. During nearly all that 
tine I have gone to the Almaden mine several 
times a week, peddling vegetables and fruit 
among the employes there. I stopped going 
there about a year ago, because Mr. Boulware 
told me he was authorized to forbid me eom- 
ing any more. 

“IT presume the reason Iwas stopped was 
because other men had established gardens at 
the place, and fur me to sell vegetables, ete., 
would cut down their profits somewhat. It 
was on this same principle that [ have always 
been forbidden to bring anything in the gro- 
cery line.to the miners, as groceries are sold 
at the store there, and anything which they 
had they declared contraband it I brought it. 
At times they were very particular, and 
would search my wagon to see what I had. 

“The miners were all compelled to purchase 
what they wanted at the store, risking dis- 
charge if they didn’t. The prices charged 
there were so high, too, that some of them 
complained greatly; and the Methodist min- 
ister, Mr. Willis, had to leave the place on 
this account. 

“T was never allowed to carry passengers 
in inv wagon to and from the mine, because 
there was 2 company stage. = 

“At election time there \ ras always a com- 
pany ticket fixed up in the office, and it was 
generally understood that if a man refused to 
vote it he would be discharged. I know of 
several who lost their places in that way. Mr. 
Keedy was one and Gus Aroseve, a Spaniard, 
another. Gus voted the democratic ticket. 

“Then, comme back to matters of trace, 
they have what “they call the doleto system at 
the mines. The miners are paid with these 
voletos instead of coin, and in buying things 
at the company store they are supposed to be 
as good as cash. But they are not, for they 
ure discounted there ut the rate of ten per 
cent. 

“Phe boletos used to read, ‘Good for &1 at 
the store,’ but after the buteher at the place 
had gup several hundred dollars’ worth on his 
hands at one tine he sucd the company, and 
compelled them to redeem them at) par in sil- 
ver, so since that time the bulefo has read like 
this: ‘Good for 81 in gouds at the store.” 

At this point in the testimony a specimen 
boleto was produced, which substantially cor- 
roborated the witness’ statement, reading, 
“Almaden store, deliver to bearer goods to 
the amount of four bits. Derby & Lowe.” 

Centinuing the witness said: 

“There were some butchers and peddlers 
who got around the company by stratagem. 
A man named Hunt used to leave meat at the 
Last Chance saloon, a half mile away from 
the mine, and the workmen would come and 
get it after dark. 

“When Mr. Boulware stopped me from 
going up to the mine, I got permission from 


Superintendent Jennings to keep on for six ; 


weeks longer, in order that T might collect 
sume bills which were due me. [also wanted 
to dispose of a stock of potatoes which I had 
on hand, but was net alluwed to take my 
wagon up there any more, being compelled to 
go myself by stage.” 

Jumes Ready testified as follows: 

“T worked at Almaden during the Mayo ad- 
ministration, and at that time peddlers could 
come and gu as they chose, and a mun was not 
interfered with in casting his vote. But Ran- 
do}, the present manager, changed al! this as 
soon as he cume in. When Greeley was run- 
ning for president Ralph Lowe said to me 
that a man who had any honor ought to vote 
for him. Itoeld him I wouldn't vote for any 
abolitionist, and after the election was over 
Feidler told me I would be discharged on the 
15th of the month. Tasked him why, atid he 
answered: ‘A man who won't vote us the 
Almaden people want him to, won't vet the 
Almaden money.’ Iwas reinstated that time, 
however, upon the petition of my wife. 

“At the last election Twent to Almaden in 
the interest. of Sheriff Branham, and LT saw 
Ralph Lowe giving the miners, one by one, 
their register numbers and a folded ticket, 
and sending them tu the polls to vote. Neil 
Anderson wrote the tickets, and [ saw Boul- 
ware at the polls taking down the names of 
all who voted. The inen were brought from 
the mine to the polls in wagons, each load un- 
der charge of a boss, and at this as on all 
other election days the bosses would bid the 
men vote for their ‘bread and butter.’ Mr. 
Randol, who lives in the city, always came 
around on election days.” 


TheJ Annexed District Feels the Pressure. 
New York Herald. 

The residents of the Twenty-third ward are 
up in arms against their landlords. Lust year 
there Was a rise of from seven to ten per cent 
in the rents on the cast side above the Huar- 
lem. The rise was due to the opening of one 


nile of the suburban “L” road. The tenants 
endured it because they expected to get late 
night trains and because they were tuld the 
advance in rents would end there. This 
month, however, there is another rise of from 
seven to ten per cent and no fate trains, the 
midnight suburban train having becn taken off 
some time ago. The horse cars, because of 
the long intervals between them, have long 
been a subject of complaint. Building is not 
as ace in the Twenty-third ward as it 
aight be 


PROTECTION IN FRANCE. | 
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WHAT IT IS DOING FOR THE LAND OWN- 
ERS OF THE REPUBLIC. 
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New Duties on Food of Every Kind—How 
Small Producers Will Be Injured—Emile 
Zola on the Social Situatton. 


BorpeEavux, March 19.—One of our most 
prominent European authorities on the sub- 
ject says that, judging from the great strength 
of the protectionist party in the French cham- 
ber, as shown in recent divisions, there is but 
little reason to doubt that the proposed in- 
crease in the duties on imported agricultural 
produce will be agreed to, as that on wheat has 
been by the chamber already, in spite of the pro- 
tests of the people of the towns. The change will 
greatly increase the cost of the staple articles 
of food in France, and vet, important as the 
subject is, the information given in relation to 
it in the press has been of the most meager 
description. For this reason a brief state- 
ment of the duties at present levied, and of 
the new increase, will be interesting to many 
people in the United States. 


at 0 1883 . ‘ei ‘heat | Eanes : 
Previous to 1885 the duty on foreign wheat | yonld be to propose the individual ownership 


imported into France was only 60 centimes per 
quintal (22034 Ibs.), or about 3 ecnis a bushel. 
In March of that vear, however, it was raised 
to @ franes a quintal, or abcut 16 cents a 
bushel, while the duty on flour was increased 
from 30 cents to $1.50 a sack. At the same 
time new duties equivalent to 8 cents a bushel 
on rye,6 cents on barley, and 5 cents on 
oats were imposed. Then in order that the 
poor should not indulge too freely in stimu- 
lating diet, the duties en live stock and meat 
were raised as follows: Fat cattle. from 33 
to $5 a head; cows, from $1.60 to $2.50; store 
cattle, from $1 to $1.60; calves from 30 cents 
to 8U cents; sheep, from 40 cents to GO cents; 
lambs from 10 cents to 20 cents; pigs, from 60 
eents to $1.25; fresh meat, from nothing to 75 
cents per ewt.; salt meat, from = noth- 
ing to 86 cents per cwt. Even these 
duties failed to satisfy the French agri- 
cultural party, who at once commenced 
to agitate for further increase. Being 
powerful in the chamber, they had no 
difficulty in getting a commission appointed 
to inquire into the subject, und, after several 
changes, this body agreed to propose the in- 
creased duties appended: Wheat, 26 cents a 
bushel; flour, $2.05. sack; oats, 11 peuteauusiel: 
maize, 15 cents a bushel; fat cattle, 87.60 a 
head; sheep, $1 a head. 

These are heavy duties, and, if agreed to, 
they will affect consumers to a very serious 
extent. In 1886 France imported 26,024,52 
bushels of wheat, the new duty on which will 
amount to $5,888,565. That, however, is only a 
smi ll portion of what the duty would cost 
consumers, as the price of all the wheat sold 
in the markets would be increased. [It is a 
well Known dectrine of economists that the 
price of a protected commodity is increased 
at least by the amount of duty charged upon 
it, and that not only on the quantity imported, 
but on all suld. As a matter of facet, the 
price of wheat in France during the past year 
has been considerably more than the amoupt 


of the existing duty in excess of the price in. 


England. Now, the annual consumption of 
wheat in France, besides what is used for seed, 
is over 288,000,000 bushels. and the proposed 
duty on this quantity would amount in) round 
firures to 876,230,000. This is a somewhat con- 
siderable item te begin with, as indicating the 
cost of protection to French consumers, 

As to the other cereals, if we may assume 
that their prices would be higher by the 

rarious duties (some proposed to be increased 
and others to remain as at present) than = un- 
der free trade, we find, in taking the average 
produce of each, plus net imports and minus 
seed, that the total would be about $35,090, 000, 
thus bringing the cost of duties on cere: tls up 
to about $111,320,000 per annum. With respect 
to the duties on live stock and meat, there are 
no available data for determining their cost 
to consumers with any pretense to preeision, 
asthe amounts levied or proposed vary on 
animals according to age, and the exact con- 
sumption of each class is unknown. But after 
going into these figures somewhat closely I 
have come to the conclusion that these duties 
would cost French consumers at least $40,000,- 
Ov0 a Year, and this brings the total 
prospective cost of protecting the agricul- 
tural interest up to $151,020.000. 

This enormous exaction appears all the 
more monstrous When it is borue in mind that 
it is chiefly for the benefit of the large land- 
owners, The tenants will obtain no ad- 
“antace in the long run, as their rents will be 
raised, or prevented from falling, by the 
duties, While a large propertion of the peasaut 
proprietors of the country, who grow less 
cereal produce than they consume, will be 
injured instead of being benefited. All the 
vine crowers, the fruit: Growers, the market 
gardeners, and the small dairy farmers—a 
very numerous class—will also sulfer, as they 
all consume more of the protected com- 
modities than they produce. The productions 
of these classes are aDOne the principal ex- 
ports of France, aud as the eost of production 
will be increased by the duties, it is easy to 
see that the export trade will suffer. An- 
other important judustry, Uhat of the manu- 
facture of semolina, maecaronl and vermicelli, 
which has grown very rapidly in France, will 
be absolutely crippled, if not ruined, by the 
imposition of the increased duties. 

Of late years there has been a tendency ex- 
hibited in England to praise the works of 
Emile Zola, and despite the fact that his 
pages are generally soiled by some moral 
blemishes, there undoubtedly exists beneath 
the surface a considerable amount of  prac- 
tical philosophy, and acquaintance with the 
inner life, pursuits and mode cof thinking of 
the French laboring classes. The distinguished 
novelist, in a speech made some Guys ago, 
gave some curiously English utterances upon 
the working population, and more especially 
upon the miners of this country, in which he 
exhibits his great powers of observation and 
anaivsis of character. He asserted that the 
reason why strikes of French workmen never 
accomplish any results is beeause, as a body, 
they are totally incapable of organization. 
The lamentable weakness of the national 
character, the love of beinik governed, the 
distaste of thinking and acting for one’s self 
paralyze the French proletariat. The mines 
of France are the preperty of great cum- 
panies, the shareholders of which naturally 
enough don't want their dividends lessened. 
The miners turn to governinent for redress, 
but they receive only a rebuif, for some of the 
officers, and many of the shareholders, are 
deputies und senators. The fact that the cov- 
ernment of France is republican does not 
help matters one whit, for su large is the re- 
publican majority in the chambers, and so 
many wealthy men have gone over to the re- 
pubhie, that the fortunes of France are now 
found on the left rather than on the right. 

M. Zola thinks that there will be a great 
struggle, which will level this inequality, but 
that it will not begin in France. This country, 
he insists, is at bottom markedly monarchical. | 
Frenchmen—even French workmen—prefer 
the glamor that surrounds royalty to the sim- 
plicity of republicanism. “If a mau were to- 
morrow to declare himself King,” he says, 
“and were to parade through the streets of 
Paris with flags flying and music playing, he 
would have hundreds of faithful followers 
behind him within half an hour. This is the 
catholic element in the French character—the 
love of pomp and display. We like a dictator, 
a man we can Jook up to, who will defend us. 
We cannot shake off the oid monarchical 
traditions. They still live in our heart, our 
mind, our blood.” He thinks that the nu- 
merous strikes which have occurred lately 
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the burst of the volcano. M. Zola allows 
plenty of time—as much as a hundred years— 
for the sathering storm to accumulate the nec 
essary force, but he thinks it quite within: 
the range of possibility t that the outburst may 
come in the next ten years. A new country 
like the United States, or an old nation like 
England, that has long been accustomed to 
popular liberty, will see the first eruption. 
Zola clothes his opinions in the gorgeous ap- 
parel with which he adorns the characters in 
his novels, but his utterances, doubtless, bear 
a certain value, because he is a man of the 
people, who has lived amongst them all his 
life, has worked with them and studied them, 
and because they represent the judgment of a 
man who has made his name the property of 
the world. ARNOLD DICKSON. 


‘CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mrs. Fannie G. Jackson of St. Francis, Ark., 
who, with her husband, owns more than two 
thousand acres of arable land, has addressed 
aletter to Rev. W. H. Black of St. Louis, 
who in a sermon discouraged the working 
people from attempting to ameliorate their 
social condition by radical measures. She 
says: ©The three elements of life are land, 
air and water, and as the land is as necessary 
to man’s existence as the air or water it 
should, therefore, be as free. How absurd it 


of air or water; and did such a state of affairs 
exist how many thirsting, suffocating human 
beings would yield up their last penny to the 
corporations who were fortunate enough to 
gain control of these elements? When. the 
rent of land is taken by the people for public 
uses, While all improvements are non-taxable 
or transferable, then may the oppressed sons 
of earth be reinvested with the inalienable 
right of recourse to the soil, 
have a home and ‘worship God under his 
own Vine und fig tree.’” Then shall the poor- 
house and the prison be superseded by. in- 
slitutious of learning, and want, ‘like a 
dream’s dim imagery,’ shall flee from the face 
of a truly regenerated earth. 
‘Take the hope of a heme out of a man’s life 
and he becomes profligate, if not actually 
immoral.’ But has the nan whom the tread- 
mill of life compeis to work for one dollar a 
day in winter’s storms and summer’s scorch- 
ing sun any such = stimulus’ ‘Totally un- 
trained,’ as he may be, ‘tothink for himself,’ 
he realizes that he is the bondman of the 
land shark who says to him, ‘work or starve.’ 
He knows that under the present system he 
can never own one foot of soil.” 

Thomas R. Harrison of Portland, O., says 
that the doctrines promulgated by THE 
STANDARD are finding ready acceptance in 
his locality, and that the new party will find 
many adherents there. 


John J. Brown of San Francisco. confirms 
the course of THE STANDARD, arguing that 
the only solution of the great social ills of 


Dr. Black says: | 
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and every man | 
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this and all otber countries lies in the recog- | 
nition of the principle that every human being | 


has an equal right to the bounties of nature, 
and the ery should be “The land for the 
people.” 


Alfred Richardson of Philadelphia, sixty- 
seven years old, says he hus but one object in 
view before stepping out, and that is to con- 
tribute his mite toward that grand result, 
the “nationalization of the Lord’s land.” The 
fuult of the majority of teachers and preachers 
of the day, he says, is that they do not. seem 
to realize that ‘a radical change in the whole 
social system is necessary, but all their teach- 
ings are aimed at the improvement and elevi- 
tion of man upon the system of things that 
prevail, and this, too, is the tendency of most: 
of our so-called moral hterature. The effect 
is to reconcile sttperficial minds with the prin- 
ciples of the existing social state, and to in 
duce the employment of mere palliatives and 
anvdynes for a deeply-rooted internal disease.” 


The Light in the South. 


F. E. Harris, in the Ocala (Fla.) Banner, 
referring to the present system of levyiug 
taxes on improvements on land and all the 
Various tools of industry, instead of placing 
all taxes on land values, says: 

C. M. Brown, with an energy that shouid | 
have been encouraged, erected a hotel in this 
town that should be, and. perhaps is, the pride 
of the county, but he was punished witha 
tax so excessive that he was compelled to 
sell it at a sacrifice. Thetax that he was 
compelled to pay upon it would have been a 
handsome profit. James A. Harris goes into 
an untaxed wilderness. He covers it. with 
a blooming, fruinful orchard. The impetus 
he gave to the orange industry added to the 
wealth of the state many millions of dollars, 
yet he is annnally punished witha fine, in the 
shape of a tax, udded to the occasional 
visitations of drouth and frost, and. other 
natural disasters, that almost amounts to. a- 
confiscation of his property. - Is this ‘system 
of taxation right? Should a man’s industry, 
and energy, and thrift, be punished witha 
tax? Follow the scale up or down, and. the 
saine injustice will be found in our system 
of taxation. The widow, with a single 
ox, or the orphan girl, with but a sewing 
machine, cannot escape this tax. The 
energy of our whole population, great and 
small, rich and poor, men and women, widow, 
orphan or what. not, is punished with a tax. 
Is there a remedy for it, and if so, what is it? 
if all personal property and the improve- 
ments upon all launds, hotels, stores, b: ae 
dwellings, barns, orange trees, veretable 
and the fruits of nines Ss energy and toil, in all 
shapes and forms were to go untaxed, and 
taxes be levied solely upon land values. no 


-the real reason being, 
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_ STRIKERS PARDONED. 
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OLD ENGLISH LAW in PENNSYLVANA 
COURTS. 


The Doors. of the Workhouse Oncace to the 
Monongahela Conspirators— The Events. 


That Made Them Law Brenkers. 


After. months of tireless efforts on the part 
of labor organizations in western Pennsylva- 
nia, the twenty-four Monongahela miners 
Who. were convieted of conspiracy. 
Sent .te the vorkheuse. for a term 
eight months have been “‘discharzed. ‘They 
were  purdoned by ~ Gey. Beaver; and 
Knights: of Labor ¢ officials Were given the un- 
usual privilese of . taking on) the pardon 
papers. * On their arrival at Claremont singu- 
iaP scenes wwaited thein. At the stone, quarry 
a squad of ten setup a cheer when the visitors, 
sight. Picks and eroWwbars were 
thrown aside, und the fiberated men cathered 
around their friends, Dropping inta line, the 
squad marched down to the stubles.. where 
James Newman was teleased. Then the barrel 
factory was visited; where aaether detachment. 
was released.) More were trken from the fee- 
tory, and Hlnally Samuel Carney and William, 
Walton were called from: their w ork at wists 
ing brushes. .. Their personal elfeets were: re- 
tained. Each one was given his pardon, and 
some few were paid small suns of money 
they had earned by cverwork They had 
served 120 days, having been out on bail sev- 
eral months while their: case was pending be- 
fore the supreme court. They sang hymns on 
the way to Pittsburg. A prominent elothing 
house paid their-railroad fares, provided each 
with a new suit of clothes ancd-a. dinner upon 
their arrival in Pittsburg, and. finally pur. 
chased tickets that they might reach. thei 
homes up the Menongahela valley. 

The story of the effense and: imprisonmen§ 
of these miners illustrates the injustice of the 
conspiracy laws of Pennsylvania. During 2 
strike in the fall of 1885 on one: of the pools of 
the Monongahela river, a body of “miners 
from one of the other pools came up in a 
steamboat with a brass band and. paraded 
around the mines, while a committee urged 
the inen who had -remained. at work despite 
the strike to come out and join them. While 
this demonstration was going on some col- 
lisions occurred and two or three of the men 
who had refused to joie the strike were 
assaulted, though without serious —conse- 
quences. This was made a pretext for a 
charge -of conspiracy against the principal 
men in the strike. A large number of the 
men who had been active:in organizing the 
strike were arrested, and those -who could . 
not give bail committed te jail. The. strike 
proved a failure, the men being finally foreed 
to return. to work. at the old price. 
But the companies were determined ta 
take the opportunity to punish the rings 
leaders and vigorously prosecuted the cases, 
employing three lawyers for the purpose. The. 
cases were tried atthe county seat in as 
agricultural part of Washington county 
May. The only miner on. the panel as tee 
emptorily challenged by the prosecution, and 
the jury was. made up almost entirely of 
farmers who, in this part of the country, have 
a class prejudice aguinst miners and. miners? 


and 
of 


strikes, which reduce the market for their 


produce, and, as some of them think, increase 
the tendency of poultry, ete., to mysteriously 
disappear. The cases as to some of the men 
indicted were dismissed by the prosecution, - 
it is said, that ‘the men 
were of use politici uly, or owed money to. the 
companies, and twenty-seven. were put on 
trial. Aguinst three of these no evidenes > 
whatever could) be adduced, and in their 
cases Verdicts of not guilty were entered dur< 
ing the progress. of the trial by order of the 
court. One of two men thus released had. al- 
ready lain in jail for fourteen weeks, another 
for seven weeks, and in the case of the 
third it was. shown that: he had been 
in Ohio for nearly @ year, and 
had only returned to Pennsylvania a few 
days before the grand jury had found a bill 
in the case... Vet-his name had. been. inserted 
in the indictment without any. preliminary 
hearing, wnd he hud been taken out ef his bed 
at midnight on a. bench warrant and) had 
lain in jail: until the trial. Only cwo. of the 
others were in any way connected by the evi- 
denee with the viclence, but the theery of the 
prosecution, enforced in the charge of the 
judge, was that the violence was the restit of 
2 conspiracy In which all who took part in the 
miners’ strike and meetings Were concerned. 
It was proved as to some of them that. they 
Were not even in the neighborhood when, the 
violence occurred, and that then counsels had 
alwuys been against foree or threats of foree, 

and one of the things incidentally shown 
in the tril was that the strike im its inception 
had: been encouraged by the principal -mine 
owner, who at that. time hick oa consiterable 
stock of ccal on hand. The twenty-feur were, 
however, all. found guilty ino a. body, and 
With one exception were al sentenced to 
eight) months’ imprisonment at hard. labor. 
The. exception was In the case of a 
man who was. evidently in the hast. 
stares of consumption and who was 


condemned to six weeks’ imprisonment in the 


were 


man would buy more land. than he eould con- | 


veniently improve. No man would-then be 
“land poor.” Those of us who live in Florida 
know that aman whois “land poor” is poor 
indeed. He is putto greater ‘‘straits” than 
the entirely landless. Intensive farming 
would everywhere prevail. A landholder’s 
aim would be to make all of his land produce 
the largest given quantity. Individuals would 
own fewer acres and more improvements. 
The “land poor” would part with his idle pos- 
sessiuns tu add to his comforts. 


Wyoming Feels the Pressure of La ndlordism 
Rock Springs, Wyo., Independent, 

The fact is that labor adds to the value of 
not only the land upon which it is exerted but 
to all adjoining land,as well. What is it that 
makes the vacant lots on cur front streets 
that a few years ago cost $35 worth $400; $500 
and $000; Certainly not laber on these lots, 

for nota dollar’s worth has been expended 
upon them. 
@rat has given this added value; the erection: 
of stores “and business houses of various kinds. 

This fact is taken advantage of by spectilators 
and the inan who wants to. get something for 
nothing follows the pioneer, takes ap adjein- 
ing land and grows rich on. the lubor of) oth- 
ers. He keeps from this land men who would 

use it und udd to the value of other peters: 
land. 

No speculator in. the natural rights of his. 
fellow man. should be permitted to. prevent 
American citizens from making homes upen 
land which he does not want to use: no Jand- 


“Among the men thus sentenced 
the very’ hicwhest 
One of 


county jail. 
a number who. bear. 
character in their neighbot heod: 
them, w veteran of the war, in whieh he was 
wounded himself and lost his father: and twe 
brothers,. and) who has) a: wife and eiglet 
vhildren dependent upon him. vw: mnnected. 
with the conspiracy ouly by the m tk 

speech, in) whieh, while 

strike, he had been ear eful a warn 

against any infrinyrement of the law 


FOCcate.. 
rat. the 
deputy ison tC 


serve out their sente 


ae 
rove 
0 f 


the town on. th 

they were “re: 

violenee sor inet [ 
participating ina strike, which ‘by. 
the Ha Bugliel Sonepney laws 


anetcit aecic 
thei 


which wus oti} ari) 3 fnele 
servins out about, acmonth.af 
a owrit of alloeatur w 


‘Clarke of the supre 


It isthe Inbor on adjoining lots | 


lord, alien or citizen, should be perinitted to | 


collect toll from American cit Zens for alluw- 

ing them the privilege of using the natural 
and indestructible powers of our-soil.. The 
rental value of land, which results in all cases 
entirely from the presence, enterprise, virtue 
and industry of the whole people, belongs to 
the whole people, aud should, as a matter of 
common justice, be taken for public use; and: 
no tax’ or burden cf any kind’ should be im- 
posed upon commerce, agriculture, manufact- 
ures or other industries, or upon any products 
of human labor, as long as the rental value of 
land—which is the margin of production— 


in France are the earthquakes which precede | shalibe sufficient for public PUR 


brought before that 
review Upon. points 
counsel during the trial, 
the court below was affirm 
In NEHA va the ret 


It. bre: akers of the hibor u 

“The iesson of the convic 
be lost on the menibers of trade : 
withstanding the purd 
which clemeney was ¢ 
trial was improper in an 
sentence was ‘either 2 
unjust, but because ul 
been more. fully 
already imposed. 
tion of the taw on che part ‘of F the 
for which they were e properi 
because of the peculiar. ciret 
case they were justiy cutitle 
clemency. Itis nut toe. be: presume 
trades union advocate will construe is. ae 
tion as in any sense militating against the 
conspiracy laws. 

It does not’seem to. have dawned upon the 
Guzette that the working people of Pennsyl- 
vania might attempt the. repeal of the cons 
ssmlracy lawe 


es 


SSPEARS spa a 


LIE 


Denaid’s Fiitten. 


: ~~ were written by Robert Dick of 

The fonowine Vheme north of Scutland. Robert Dick 
surest, ne most remarkable men that Scotland hax 
ame times produc ed. Though but a working baker, 
1 FO lagist of great originality and research, 
he, ras » eributions tothat science won the acknowl- 
soa and friendship of Hugb Miller and other dis- 
uished men. He was an eye witness to the cold- 
eeeiol evictions which provoked this poem: 


Eh, Donald man. they’ve served ye sair, 
Yeer Hieland chiefs an’ a, 
They've prought their sheep an’ nowt and 


deer, 
And ye maun ¢ gang awa. 
Ve focht for them, ye bled for them, 
Sac lang’s 2 SW ord yell draw, 
An’ though ye got but little for't, 
Now ye maun ¢ gang awa. 


wir Donald man, where is he gaun, 
nie wife and bairnies twaf 
Ohi fient care I, the Laird, said he, 
$o that they gang awa. 


The wife sat by her cauld hearth stane, 
She could na thole her fa’; 
She moaned and sighed and groaned and 
grat, ; 
She wadna gang awa. 
The licht was set to theek and roof, 


The fire rap up the wa 
Alas! the Hieiand ee now | 


Was foreed to gang wa. 


Qot. ower the cot. upon a stane 
She sat wi bairnies twa. 

Her heart was brak, she could but dees: 
She could not gang awa. : 


He could not use his dirk the noo, 
The Laird was right in law, 


- ®ae Donald gave up house and bame, oe 


And syne he gaed awa. 


Across the seas he dreams o’ hame, 
Far off in Canada, 

But grim and bitter Donald thinks 
Of when he gacd awa. 


AMY STERIOUS DIS DISAPPEAR- 
ANCE. 


Oh, dear” 


“Qh, dear! exclaimed Qui 


" Fassett, throwing himself at full length on 


the lawn, ‘‘shall I ever be able to sell 


~ those luts?” 


Mr. Fassett was a real estate lawyer, of 
the firm of Fassett, Peralium & Percy. His 
office was in the city, but his home during 
the summer was In the country. Mr. Fas- 
sett’s father had been a lawyer, too, when |; 
he Jived. While Fassett: was a mere oe 
the old gentleman bought a parcel of v 
cantland in the upper part of the city, 
which had until then been a farm, taking 
title in the name of liis son, saving to him- 


self: “When Qui grows up this may do 


him some good, and as it costs me so 
litle I might as well tie up the title for 
the boy and let the land lie vacant. 

On coming of age Qui Fassett (he always 
signed himself *@. Fassett") had an op- 


portunity to sell hiisland for a great ad-- 


vance on what the elder Fassett paid, but 
the old gentleman advised against it. 
“There's nothing like real estate for invest- 
ment, my son—nething like real estate!” 
he used to say to Qui; and so Qui, although 
he had frequent offers for his land, always 
wanted a little more than any one would 
pay, a policy in which he was encouraged 
by the fact that every subsequent offer was 
higher than his previous demand. 

When Qui Fassett threw himself on the 
fawn 2nd made the exclamation with which 
this narrative opens, he had just refused 
the latest offer. An enterprising builder 
wanted the land and had offered Mr. Fas- 
sett $8,000 a lot. Although this was more 
than a hundred times what his father paid 
for the land. and twice what he offered to 
take five vears before, and €1,000 more 
than he tried to get twelve months ago, 


Qui Fassett was not satisfied. He now 
wanted £9.00), “for,” suid he, “if this 


property has increased in value $1,000 a 
lot the past vear, why should it not in- 
crease $1,000 next year?” 

But ihe builder was stubborn.” “I am 
anxious to put up a row of houses there,” 
he said, “because I know they will sell 
readily, and as my capital is Iving idle and 
most of the mea TI usually employ are out 
of work, I want to get at the job at once. 
Bat Icawt afford to give more than eight 
thousand; even at that figure [take a big 
tisk. Better let me fiave the lots.” 

“No,” replied Mr. Fassett; “nine thou- 
sand or no trade.” 

“All richt.” said the builder, extending 
his hand. *-then I must say *good bye’ and 
run aleng for the train. Tu “have to hunt 
up some other lois.” 

“Dow? believe vou can do any better.” 
said Mr. Fassett, shaking the builder's 
hand. “No one will sell lots in such a lo- 
cation for anv less.” 

“Perhaps not, perhaps not,” rejcined the 
builder; stand then Vo have toe put off the 


job until things get in better shape. But I 
an: sorry for the men, and that’s a_ faet. 


Why. if T could yet Those lots, Pd have five 
hundred at work in a week.” 

“Whaia philanthropist vou are, to be 
sure.” said Mr. Fassett zouod naturedly; 
and the two men parted, the builder to go 
1o hs train and Mr. Fasseti to stretch Nini 


_ self on his cool lawn, and exclaim, *‘Oh, 


deart oh, dear? shall Lever be able to sell 
those lots?” 

Yor a while Mr. Fassett: mentally specu- 
lated in his vacant lots, but before he knew 
ti hewas watching the movements of a 
Nock of crows in « neighboring field, think- 
ing cf their free and easy jife, noting that 
the scarecrow erected to worry them did 

noi frivhiten them at <]1, and w vondering if 
they had any of the car king cares that 
worry men. Ina. moment, almost uncou- 
sclously, he said aloud: 

“I wish I was a crow!” 

“Weil, you are,” came in croaking tones 
from the branches of the tree over his 
ead. 

What in thunder is that?” inquired Mr. 
Fassett, somewhat startled for a manu usu- 
ally so cuol. 

“T. mi a crow, too,” the croaking voice re- 
plied, 

“Qh you are, are you? Well, what do 
yOu meant” asked Mr. Fassett. 

“You said you wished you were a crow, 
tind you are,” was repeated. 

It suddenly dawned on Mr. Fassett that 
he had fallen asleep, and the absurdity of 
his little dream made him laugh outright. 

But what a laugh! It frightened him as 
he heard it. Instead of the round, hearty, 
whole-souled laugh to which his friends 
Were accusiomed, and which was not with- 
out music to his own ear, he heard nothing 
but a croaking—‘aw! aw! aw!” 

Mr. Fassett raised his hand to his face to 
assure himself that he was really awake, 
and from sheer awkwardness tangled his 
Claw in his feathers. In extricating the 
 @law and- smoothing his ruffled coat, he 
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Your. tree! 


saw himself as he was, and realized that 
he had indeed become a crow. 

The crow in the tree had been watching 
Fassett’s movements with amused interest, 
and now asked him if he would like to join 
the flock. Almost before he knew it Qui’s 
wings were outspread, and he was flutter- 
ing upward. Alighting on the branch 
along side of his new friend, he asked what 
he was doing there. 

“Watching this tree,” said the crow. 

“What for?’ 

“To keep crows from building nests 
here.” 

‘““Much obliged to you,” said Fassett, 
“for taking zo much care of my property.” 

“Your property!” said the crow, “well 
IT guess not! Aw! aw! aw! that is rich! 
Why this tree belongs to old 
Jim Crow. He's down south now. Didn't 
come up with the rest of the crows. Too 
lazy to fly such a distance. Don’t you 
know that this is the best tree for building 
crows’ nests in in all this section?” 

“It is, eh? Weill, why in thunder do you 
Keep crows from building nests in it, then?” 

“You are green. You don’t seem to 
know as much as you did when you were 
Q. Fassett, Esq. I’m an officer of the law, 
Tain; an officer of crow law, and old Jim 
Crow owns this tree, and if the law didn’t 
| protect him every crow would want to 
build a nest in its branches and not pay 
old Jim anything for it. That's why I’m 
here. [I guess I know my duty. My num- 
ber is 2061, and if you want to know any- 
thing about me you just go over to the 
station house. May be vou'd like to build 
a nest here yourself. Well, vou just try it 
on and Pll run you in so quick it'll make 
you dizzy.” 

“Well,” saia Mr. Fassett meekly, “I 
thought I owned this tree, but if it be- 
longs to Mr. James Crow I wish you would 
tell me how he came to own it.” 

“That’s easy enough. He bought it 
from another crow. Ask me something 
harder.” 

“How did the other crow get it?” 

“His grandfather gathered twigs and 
built a nest in it once, and the family has 
kept a policeman here ever since,” replied 
i the crow with an air that said as plain as 
plain could be, “that settles it,” and Mr. 
Fassett's knowledge of the Jaw assured 
him that it did settle it. 

Alte two crows were silent for” a time. 


view v with the builder, and he had just ba 
gun to wonder whether he weuld ever sell 
those lots when his companion told him he 
mustn't be loitering there, but move on. 
So Fassett moved on. Spreading his 
wings he was surprised to find how easily 
he sailed through the air. Passing over 
the corn field he recognized his hired man 
and flew toward him, but his hired man let 
fly a charge of bird shot, which whistled 
past Mr. Fassett and assured him that his 
hired man made up in vigilance what he 
lacked in marksrnanship. 

Taking flight again, Fassett went in the 
direction of a large tree in the forest, 
where he expected to alight; but just-as he 

reached it a whole flock of crows flew at 
him from the branches, croaking, ‘‘scub! 
scab! scab!” 

Not understanding what this meant, 
Fussett continued in his course, when the 
crows rushed upon him, and but for the 
timely interference of two other crows, 
policemen, as he afterward learned, Mr. 
Fassett would have been suntaer of every 
feativer on bos body. AS dL vase Hd neat ly 
lost the use cf one eye. But. he had the 
satisfaction of seeing the ringleaders of his 
assailants taken before a magistrate, a 
half-demented old crow, who administered 
severe punishment, after lecturing the 
offenders on the freedom of labor and the 
criminality, not to sav heartlessness, of pre- 
venting any crow from working for a living. 

All this seemed very strange to Mr. Fas- 
sett, who was not vet familiar with crow 
usages, but he subsequently learned that 
the tree toward which he was going was a 
great manufactory of crow nest materials, 
and the crows that worked itis were on 
strike. They mistook hini for a scab, and 
hence the trouble. 

By this time Fassett was quite hungry, 
and curiously enough his appetite sug- 
gested worms as a tempting bill of fare. 
So he tew down into a corn tield, and was 
scratching away, whena flock of strange 
crows ordered him off. 

“But I'm hungry,” said Mr. Fassett. 

“No doubt of it,” said the leader of the 
flock; “but why don’t vou work for a living 
like an honest crow?" 

‘Do crows work for a 

“Of course they do. 
pose they get a a livi ng?” 

Mr. Fassett thought a Pe many of 
them got a living by Gtewlipe his seed corn, 
put remembering that he was a crow him- 
self he didn't say so. He only asked what 
they worked at. 

“Some of them make up nest materials, 
some gather the materials, some collect 
corn, some build nests, some guard the 
trees that belong to absent crows, und some 
guard worm preserves,” replied the crow 
buss. “If vou are really an honest crow,” 
he continued, “and want to make a living, 
you can join my flock and Tl give you a 
job.” 

“What's the pay,” asked Mr. Fassett, 
falling in with the humor of this conceit. 

‘‘4 worm three times a day and a place 
to roos 

Mr. Fassett accepted the’ job, and found 
that the principal duties of the flock were 
to guard the worm preserves of his boss 
from the invasions of other crows. He 
was required in addition to gather worms 
for the boss’ meals, and whenever he found 
a grain of corn or other non-perishable 
food to carry it to the boss’ wareliouse in the 
trunk of a large tree in the forest. He came 
near getting into serious trouble once with 
the crow authorities by eating a grain 
of corn that he found; but the boss re- 
frained from making a complaint on ac- 
count of Mr. Fassett’s ignorance of crow 
law. 

At night Mr. Fassett roosted with the 
rest of the flock on the limb of a tree, in 
which the boss and his family had a com- 
fortable nest. Fassett found that the 
crow he worked for was not the worst of 
birds; but he got tired of three worms a 
day and nothing but the limb of a tree to 
roost on, in return for hard work, and one 
day he told the boss that he was going to 
leave and look after himself. 

“Better keep a good place while you've 
got it,” said the boss. ‘You are entirely 
unskilled, and you have been so improvi- 
dent, eating up all your wages from day to 
day, that you have nothing: to fall back on 
if you don’t get work.” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Fassett, “if I can’t 
get work for somebody else, I guess I can 
hunt worms and corn on my Own account, 

can’t Il?’ 


Pahl 


a living? 
How do you sup- 
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“Yes. it sou ca you can a find a a place to hunt 
them.” 

‘Must be plenty of places. Why, I know 
all this country. Jt’s full of cornfields and 
things, and I'm a poor sort of a crow if 
I can’t scratch up enough to live on.” 

The boss crow was agtonished at Mr. 
Fassett’s simplicity. 

“Why,” said he, “there ain’t a cornfield 
in a day’s flight where you'll be allowed _ to 
scratch, | hire this field; that one belongs 
to another crow; that one yonder to an- 
other; that one to a crow corporation, and 
soon. The trouble is that this country is 
crowded with crows.” 

“T used to think so myself,” said Mr. Fas- 
self, ‘and I hired a man to shoot them; but 
since I've been a crow it doesn’t seem to 
me that there are very many. Why, I 
never see any flock but ours in this field?” 

“Of course you don‘t. Ihave to pay old 
Roger Rook a good round sum for this 
field, and I would be a fool to let anybody 
but my own crows come here. And if you 
ain't going to work for me—” 

“Who is Roger Rook?’ Qui interrupted. 

“Rover Rook! Roger Rook! Don’t know 
Roger Rook?” exclaimed Qui’s boss in as- 
tonishment. “Well, I declare! Why, Roger 
Rook belongs to one of the best families. 
He can trace his ancestry back ever so far. 
He owns all the best nest building trees in 
that forest, he and Jim Crow, and he owns 
corn fields till you can’t rest.. Inherited 
them, youknow. But, say,-if you ain’t 
going to work for me any longer I want 
you to leave my property... I don’t allow 
any tramps around here.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Fassett firmly, “I’ve 
had enough of this, and I shall leave.” 

‘‘Where’ll you roost to-night?” asked the 
boss. ‘Can't let you stay in my tree, you 
know.” 

“Vil find a roost,” replied Mr. Fassett; 
and saying good by in a friendly way to 
his boss, he rose upward and soared away. 

“In my eye, you'll find a place to roost,” 
croaked the boss, as he returned to his 
work of superintending the operations of 
the flock in his field. 

- Poor Fassett! Little did he realize what 
‘he had done. ; 

After flying till he was tired, he headed 
for a large tree in the middle of the forest. 
To his surprise he found its branches filled 
with crows. They looked suspiciously on 
him, and he overheard occasionally a word 
that sounded like “spy.” For a time no 
crow came near him, but after a little one 
old fellow walked toward him sideways 
along the limb of the tree. 

“Where'd you come from?” the stranger 
asked. 

“Just gave up a job,” replied Qui. 

“What at?” the other persisted. 

“Watching a worm preserve.” 

“Why'd you give it up?” 

“Got tired working for another fellow 
for grub and roost,” said Qui. 

The conversation continued cautiously 
for a time on the part of the stranger, but 
after a while with greater freedom. Qui 
found that this was a meeting of crows, 
who, like himself, had quit working be- 
cause they were not satisfied with the pay. 
They had managed among them to make 
up a little pile of corn, with part of which 
they hired the tree in which they were 
roosting and were living on the remainder. 

“But our funds won't hold out long,” 
said the old crow, ‘“‘and as there are so 
many crows out of a job Iam afraid we 
shall have to give in and go to work.” 

“Why do we want funds?’ Qui asked, 

cW hy do you want funds!” replied the 
old crow. “Ww ell, we want funds because 
we've got to have something to eat and a 
place to roost.” 

“Surely vou don't need funds on that 
account. You can seratch for worms and 
corn, can't yous” . 

“Some of us can, but some of us only 
know how to build nests. Some can’t even 
do that; they have gathered nest materials 
all their lives, and others have done noth- 


ing but make up the materials for the 
builders.” 

“That's all right,” said Fassett. “I think 
I can get you out of your trouble. Now if 


you" 

‘Hold on!” interrupted the old crow in 
excitement. “Hold on! Hallo, fellows, I 
say, here's a chap what says he can get 
us out of our fix. Shall we let him in and 
hear what he has to say?” 

‘What's his line?’ was croaked from the 
crowd. 

“Used to watch a worm preserve,” 
sponded the old chap. 

“Naw, we don’t want any o’ them de- 
tective thugs among us.’ 

“Tell, them,” suid Qui, “that [ am a 
lawver.” 

Oh thunder, no!” spluttered the stranger. 
“Theyre down on lawyers worse’n “the 
devil. Let me attend to this.” 

Qui's new chum went among the flock, 
leaving Qui alone. There was a preat 
commotion and croaking, but the old crow 

carried his point and Qui was invited in. 

“You mustn't think,” said Qui, “that 
I've got any new fangled inventions. I 
have only a single suggestion to make, and 
I don’t understand why it hasn't occurred 
to you long ago. Perhaps its because you 
are used to this sort of thing and Iam not. 
Now this old crow tells me you are in 
vreat distress because you have lost your 
work and haven't any worms or corn, and 
when your lease on this tree expires you 
won't have any place to roost. At the 
same time he tells me that some of you 
know how to scratch for grub, that others 
know how to gather nest materials, others 
know how to Zan up the materials, and 
others know how to build nests. What 
more do you want?” 

“Mr. Chairman,” croaked a crow of ten- 
der years on the edge of the crowd, ‘does 
this fool think we can scratch for grub 
without a field to scratch in, or build a nest 
without a limb to build it on ?” 

“T was just about to speak of that,” Fas- 
sett went on. ‘I was going to ask, ‘What 
more do you want than trees and fields? ” 

“That's so; that’s all we want.” said 
some one in the flock. 

‘Well, there are plenty of trees and 
fields—a good many more than enough for 
all the crows that have ever lived since the 
flood,” said Fassett. 

‘“‘Maybe so,” interrupted an intelligent 
looking crow, “but they’re too far away 
and in a bad climate. Some of our folks 
emigrated there last vear and had to come 
back.” 

“[ don’t mean away off there,” Fassett 
replied, ‘I mean right here. This forest is 
full of trees in which there isn’t a single 
crow’s nest, and on each side of it there 
are cornfields full of worms in which you 
won't find more than one smali flock of 
crows. Why don't you go to work scratch- 
ing in these fields and building nests in 
these trees.” 

“We can’t pay the rent!” was the reply 
in chorus. 
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‘‘Why should you pay rent? Haven't 
you as much right te scratch‘in these fields 
and build nests in these trees as any other 
crow ?” 

For a little while there was silence. Ev- 
ery crow was thinking. The quiet was 
broken by a voice from above. ‘‘Agita- 
tor! Socialist! Com-mew-nist! Robber! 
Thief !” it croaked. 

Qui looked up and saw an angry crow, 
whose feathers were tipped with red. 
“That’s Roger Rook’s chaplain,” said Qui’s 
chum under his breath. 

Just then there was a great croaking 
among the flock at the appearance of 
another crow with red-tipped wings. To 
him the whole situation was explained, 
and turning to Qui he said: 

“My fmend, I believe you are right. 
There are plenty of trees and plenty of 
corn fields here, and no crow need be 
hungry or without a nest. But some of 
these crows with the devil in them have 
called these trees and corn fields theirs, 
and the police keep other crows off, and so 
most of our crows have to work for other 
crows for almost nothing or starve. It’s a 
shame and asin, and if our impoverished 
crows knew their rights they would 
stop it.” ~ 

“But, Father Caw,” one of the crows 
asked, “you would pay Roger Rook, and 
Jim Crow, aud the rest of the crows that 
own fields and trees, wouldn’t you?” 

“Tf I could,” said Father Caw indig- 
nantly, “I would confiscate every field 
and tree without one barleycorn of com- 
pensation to their miscalled owners.” 

The anger of Roger Rook’s chaplain 
when he heard this was beyond description. 

‘We'll see about that, you villain! we'll 
see about that!” he fairly shrieked as he 
flew away. Pretty soon he returned with 
a crow whose breast was covered with red, 
followed by flock after flock, an immense 
throng of crows, all croaking and scream- 
ing, “They wani to rob us!” ‘Call the 
police?” “Kill the anarchists!” “Society 
is in danger!” “Com-mew-nists!” and so on. 

The crow with the red breast) was very 
mild of manner toward Father Caw. “Such 
sentiments as Roger Rook’s chaplain re- 
ports to me are unworthy of you, Father 
Caw,” he said. ‘There must be a mistake. 
Surely you would not take away a crow’s 
property and let any other crow use it. 
Think of the labor that has been spent in 
building crows’ nests in these trees and in 
gathering grub of different kinds. It would 
be robbery to take these away from their 
owners without pay.” 

“I did not say that, vour redness,” re- 
plied Father Caw, humbly. “I said I would 
taxe away the trees and fields and let all 
crows use them to scratch for grub and to 
build nests.” 

“But it 1s the same thing” his redness re- 
sponded. “No crow would seratch for 
grub if he didn’t own the field, nor build 
nests if he didn’t own the tree.” 

“Yes, he would,” Qui interrupted. “My 
boss didn't own the field; he only hired it, 
and not one of his flock had any interest 
in it.” 

His redness glanced superciliously at 
Qui, and Roger Rook’s chaplain exclaimed, 
“What impudence!” at the same time 
twisting his neck first one way and then 
the other for the approval of the crowd. 

When the excitement caused by Qui’s in- 
terruption had subsided, Father Caw said: 

“Your redness, it is not necessary to own 
a forest of trees for the purpose of building 
nests in are, See all these empty trees, 
and see these poor creatures without nests! 
Nor is it necessary to own a whele corn- 
tield in order to scratch for grub. See all 
the cornfields in our region — how few 
crows are allowed to scratch in them,—and 
see these famished crows! It is one thing 
to own the grub vou seratch, and another 
to own the field in whieh you find the grub, 
It is one thing to own the nest vou build 
and another to own the tree in) which you 
build it, or worse, to own empty trees in 
which you allow no other crow to build. 
Crows make nests and seratch grub, but 
crows neither make trees nor phaunt grub!” 

“That's so! that's so!” croaked several 
crows in the crowd. 


“Shut up, vou fools! shouted Roger 
Rook’s chaplain; “what do you know 
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about it?’ And the fools shut up. 

The red-breasted crow was as mild as 
ever, but his duty was plain. “Such ir- 
religious sentiments strike at the very base 
of society,” he said. “A nest is part ofa 
tree; grub is part of a cornfield. If a crow 
‘annot own a tree or a cornfield he cannot 
own nests or grub—the greater includes 
the less. I beg you to retract.” 

“T cannot,” Father C Caw answered. 

“Then you must bear the consequences,” 
said his redness; and forthwith Father 
Caw was seized, stripped of his feathers, 
and thrown to the ground. 

Meantime Qui Fassett had been forgot- 
ten. But when Father Caw was disposed 
of the attention of the crowd was turned to 

the shanieless agitator, He was arrested 

and carried before the same magistrate 
who had punished the crows that had 
ewlled him ascab. When the charge was 
explained, the magistrate, with all the se- 
verity he could command, said to Qui: 

‘Tam surprised that a crow so intelligent 
should bea disturber, arousing discontent 
among crows and preaching doctrines that 
no one ever heard of before.” 

“I was only pres aching the doctrine I 
heard you teach,” replied Mr. Fassett. 

“What!” crouked the magistrate, half 
angry at Qui's impudence, and half curious 
to know what he meant. “Explain your- 
self, sir!” 

‘When I first became a crow,” said Qui, 
“JT was insulted and attacked as ascab bya 
flock of working crows. The ringleaders 
were brought before you and you punished 
them.” 

“Yes; that’s so; remember it,” the mag- 
istrate mumbled, bobbing his head. 

“Well,” Qui went on, ‘when you pun- 
ished them you lectured them.” 

“T always do,” said the magistrate. 

“You lectured them on the criminality 
and heartlessness of preventing other crows 
from working for a living.’ 

“True enough,” said the ee 
“but what has that to do with your case” 

“This,” answered Qui. “When I went 
to look for work, I found thai a few crows 
owned all the corn fields and all the trees, 
and they wouldn’t let ime scratch in the 
fields unless I would give them all the grub 
I got except three worms a day, and I 
couldn't get a place to roost except on a 
limb of the tree where my boss had his 
nest. And I found other crows in the same 
predicament. This, said Ito myself, is an 
ingenious way of preventing crows from 
working for a living, and it is criminal 
and heurtless, just as the good magistrate 
said.” 

“Ten days!” exclaimed the magistrate, 
and don’t come here again. 

So poor Qui was taken to the trunk of an 
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old tree and pushed through a knot hole. 
After fluttering around the hollow trunk, 
he finally fell to the bottom among a 
crowd of filthy crows, who pecked at him, 
pulled out his feathers and made fun of 
him as the crow that wanted to divide up 
crow property. 

At last Qui’s term cf impmsonment ex- 
pired and he took to flight. He was asad 
looking crow, and whenever he tried to 
alight on the limb of some tree that had a 
particularly deserted appearance a_police- 
man crow would fly over to warn him off 
of the property. Sometimes, forced by 
hunger, he would stealthily drop down into 
a corn field and serateh for grub; but he 
never got enough to satisfy him before the 
approach of a flock of crows from an ad- 
joining field would warn him to leave. 
Having had many escapes from arrest for 
trespass, and not a few for stealing, and 
finding it utterly impossible to get a place 
to build a nest. or a piece of ground in 
which he could serateh for grub on his 


own account, Qui hunted for a job; but to- 


every crow to whom he applied his appear- 
ance was so repulsive, he was so evidently 


a mere tramp crow, that all employment 


was refused, 


Finally, one day, half starved, ragced, 
dirty and despondent, he was over- 


joved at secing his own house. Flying 
quickly toward it he = alighted on ay the 
porch. There was his wife and lttlefgirl, 
but neither saw him. “I do wish,” he ov er- 
heard the little girl say, “that papa would 
come back.” His wife made no reply. She 
only wept. 

“May, dear,” said Mr. Fassett, SERS is 
back.” 

His wife and child started, and Qui was 
about to rush at them both with open 
arms, when the little girl exclaimed: 

“Oh, it’s only an old. crow, mamma; but 
how tame it is.” 

All of Qui’s joy forsook him. In the ex- 
citement he had forgotten that he was a 
crow, but his daughter's exclamation re- 
minded him of his helpless condition. 
His wife, still weeping, went into the house, 
while the little girl approached her father 
cautiously, lest he might fly away, and tak- 
ing him in her lap smoothed his ruffled 
feathers. He tried to make himself known 


to her, but all his efforts to talk resulted 


only in croaks, intelligible enough to a 
crow, but meaningless to the child. To 
Quis astonishment, however, the cat—-his 
old pet cat—understood him, 
miadous were as intelligible to him as the 
dialect of the Swede who worked on his 
farm. While puss locked up at the crow, 
occasionally uttering a long drawn miaot, 
and the crow croaked, the “child feared the 
cat wanted to dine off of her crow and that 
the crow was frightened; but that wasn't 
the case at all. The cat and Mr. Fassett 
were engaged in conversation, from which 
Fassett learned that he had disappeared 
some three months before, and that the 
greatest excitement had prevailed in the 
community, while his wife had sutfered in- 
tensely. 

“And I have missed you very much my- 
self, Mr. Fassett,” said the ¢ 

Qui learned a great deal a the cat 
about what had happend, but that was 
nothing to him beside the instruction it 
gave him in the way of becoming himself 
once more. “You cannot change back 
again,” explained the cat, “unless. you go 
to the same spot on the lawn where you 
became a crow, and in the hearing of the 
last person you talked to while vei. were 
Q. Fassett, Esq., say aloud the last words 
you used before this spell came over you.” 

Qui waited impatiently many days 
for the builder to come to his house. 
He was well fed now and had some 
thing better than the bare 
a tree for a bed, for the little girl 
took excellent care of him; but often 
enough he feared that he would not see the 
builder until the family returned to the 
city and then he would have to remain a 
crow all winter. But one day, to his great 


joy, he saw the builder coming up the 
walk. His daughter had him in her hands 


at the time, 
him tightly his wings were spread and. he 
was away. Up over the tree he went and 


then down upon the lawn where he had 
thrown himself in the early summer. He 
lost no time, for he feared the builder 


might get out of his hearing, and opening 
his bill to the utmost he croaked: 

“Oh dear! oh dear! shall I ever be able to 
sell those lots!” 

But it was not a croak. It was the 
veritable voice of Q. Fassett, Esq., and 
there stood Qui in his own proper person. 

“My God!” ejaculated the builder. 

Mr. Fassett's little girl never saw her pet 
crow again. 


Though there are many mysterious dis- 
appearances recorded in the police archives, 
few are ever explained. Some attempts at 
explanation have been made, but they are 
mainly speculative. 
speculation of this kind was elaborated -by 
a journalist a few vears ago, who attributed 
these disappearances to holes in space, into 
which the victims accidentally tumble, and 
are forever afterward invisible, intangible, 
immortal and incapable of — eseaping, 
The mystery of Qui Fassett’s disappear- 
ance is trathfully given here. His ease 
may be an isolated one, but is it wholly 
improbable that transformations such as his 
occur, und that the victims are helpless 
for want of the aid of some intelligent and 
friendly cat? Lewis FREELAND. 
Taxing Land Valucs Would Relieve All This. 

Tyson, Vt., March 19.— Please send me.some 
copies of THE STANDARD, and Iwill try and 
get voua few subseribers. If 1 fail, it: will 
be because the people are se poor they van: 
not afford it, This is one of the mountain 
towns of Vermont, where population and 
wealth are constantly declining, and where 
one can buy a farin ‘for a song,” and pay 
dearly at that. Nearly one-sixth of the farins 
are owned by non-residents, who-rent them 
fur one-half the produce. Of the remainder, 
three-fourths are mortgaged. We have: a 
21 per capita, and to pay 
it would tulke Hone Bidout of every S100 of 
taxable property as at “present assessed. 
Under these conditions I think this as good a 
place as any agricultural town in which to 


teach the principles of “Progress and Pov- 
erty.” Yours truly, EpGar PINNey. 


Going in to Work. 
Troy, N. ¥., March 20.—I have just com- 
pleted the perusal of ‘‘Progress and Poverty.” 
I have never found any work upon the rights 


of man that so entirely coinciles with my 
own views. Lf we could bring every laboring 
man to understand this principle of the “land 
for the people” it would soon create a desire 
on their part to strike off the shackles of 
partyism. [will use every effort to further 
these doctrines. F. W. Moray. 


A Wouderfal achine and Offer. 

To introduce them, we Will give away 1,000 Self-oper- 
ating Washing Machines. Nou labor or washhoard. The 
test in the world. If you want one, write now to THE 
NATIONAL CO., % Dey St., N. ¥. 
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! forces 


‘zation of employers and employdal. 


vam. fully persuaded. that every v 


Trath. 


“ Truth is great and must prevail’” 
Trite the adaze: how and: when? 
Trial tells an:ther tale, 

Truth has failed, will fail again. 

If not backed by truthtul men. 


Truth is man’s maturest-thoncht, | 
That the earsest grasp and tore 
Who fer truth has never fought, 
WW ho lets falsehood known ¢o by 

propagates bimself the lie. 


Truth through deserts lea ds the way 
Like a cuiding fire from God, 
‘Chose who know its eas and stray | 
Far from where they're signed: to blog, 
Keep the paths of tuch untrod. 


To the plow then lay your hand! — 
Truth is noueht when net embr acedt 

Look not back, nor listless stand — 
Where vour line of w« is traced, 
Falsehood vanishes when faced! 


who 


Wisely said the Man of Love; 

“Who net cathreth, seattereth!” 

Truth ’s our mission trom above, 
Work alone can shew our faith, 
Help is life, indifference death! 


STRUGGLING TOWARD THE LIGHT. 


A Great Religious Pager Doing Its: Own 
Thinkinzg—Lebor Organizatious Necessary, 


Christian Union, March iv. 
Where privileged classes and heredi- 


tary: monopolies guaranteed by law exist, > 
eabol- 


there can be no advanee until these ar 
ished. As long as the freedom of oneis at. 
the expense of the freedom of another, the 
thing requisite is to do. away with the Pp 
ilered liberty. of cne which enforces : serv 
tude upen ‘another. Each must have an equ 
chance. . 6. : Pes 
Freedem to do anythivig is ‘unfortunately 
freedom to go without work, to starve, on the” 
side of the workingman; it is freedemto have 
millions of capital, the lifeblood of tr: ide, 
locked up, or. rendercad useless. 9. 20. 


What, for cxiunple, the workinginan wants is” 


not merely the right: to compete in the epen 
market with Ins fellow. laborer; he wants a.- 
secured right to work, to permanent work and 
to productive work... And until he gets’ it he 
will not be in any true sense free. 20202 
How far does: industrial freedem eee at 
present? How far, in other words, is indus- — 
trial society really organized? One member’: 
of industrial society, capital, 
pretty well organized—so far as-it- can with- 
out including’ the other, labor. The charac-_ 
teristic feature of the present economic con- 
dition is the corporation. The corporation is 
in principle nothing buta joint stock company: 
and a joint stock company means so much 
capital organized fora common purpose. Any. 
capital means, in so far as it goes, the sus-. 
pension of the “law” of competition. A man 
with a thousand dollars is in command. of se: 
much. fixed force; he is subject to competition 
from the other owners of thousand. dolliurs, 


put the man who i is doHarless does not com-. | 


pete with him. The joint stock company is — 
much mage a suspension of competition, The is 
hendred men who own stock in the same.com- - 


pany have agreed not to compete with each | ° 


other; their competition is only with similar 
comyrunies. 
capital is the “pool.” We have the railway. 
pools; there is the match pool, the oilpool, the 
tuck pool and the salt pool, and so on indefi- 
nitely. Capital, in short,has managed toorgan- 
ize itseif pretty thoroughly. What is labor do- 
ing? In the first. place, notice the condition — 
of. a laboring man who is. not organically 
bound to other laborers. Such a one receives - 
the whole brunt of the workings of competi-. 
tion. The competition of employers tends-to. — 
lower his: wages, not to raise them; for the. 
employer who can command the market. is 
the one that produces most cheaply, and he is : 
the one who gets his work done at lowest 
rates. Only upon aw rapidly rising and- grow- 
ing market does the competition of capital: 
with capital help labor. But the competition . 
of the laboring» man with his fellow = 
laborer’) is) just What reduces his. wages. -- 
The result is thatthe isolated, un-: 
laborer - is ground between: the 
upper and the nether stone, as.the history of . 
labor in the early part of the. century re- 
veals. The “union” is the laborer’s answer to. 
the emplover’s corporation. It allows 
handle labor as one force, as the. corperation 
combines capital. To. the pool corresponds — 6 
the amalgamation of trades unions, the com-” 
bination of different trades in one organized. 
foree—the Knights of Labor, or whatev er. 
their name may be. To the lockout. answers: 
the strike. The “boycott” corresponds in the 
realm of labor to the “corner in the sphere © 
of capital, whieh, by the way, renders rather. 
ludicrous the efforts of those journals which- 
were the first to declare the inexpediency of 
regulating corners and speculation by Taw, 
and are now seeking to have buycotting de-_ 
clared legal conspiracy. The employed, in 
short, are beginning to get fairly organized. 
It is not ditticult to see the meaning of the. 
present «widespread. labor difficulties. fe ine 
means. that organized capital and organized: 
labor are now coming into direct contact w ith 
each other. It as just what we should expeet: 
to find, the conflicts oecurring where the or- 
ganization is greatest—in steam and. horse 
‘ailways, in great factories, in mines, ete. Is 
this to continue! Is the last word of indus- : 
trial socicty that these two great oreanized — 
are to stand over against each other. 
Waiting uny provocation: for attack? The: 
revolution will not: go buckward. ~The corpo- 
“ation and the trades union have come to Stuy 
The only possible solution is more organiza-* 
tiun.. Employers are orgunized: cumploved 
are organized. What is ne rede i is the organi- 
~The 
organization hes only gone half way; ‘and € 
present strugele is: the evidence of its ine 
plete character. The: logic of the ng 
requires that it be completed. | 
aud labor are organized torether, then ‘ind 
trial freedum will be | wreality. eh 


A Speciinen Letter ou of Hundreds. 
Apex, N. ¥., March read. 
“Progress and Poverty” 


24.—E have. 
over 
voter ‘should: 


study it. Nothing can be more certain: than 


the foundation principle—that the earth: be- 
longs by naturak right toall, and that-ne per: 

son or. persons have any right to deprive the 
least of Ged’'s children of his birthright. — = 
CLARK. 


JAMES C. 
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_ tieth, 1058 Second avenue; ' 
Third avenue (English braneb). 


- third, 1897 Third 
Twenty-fourth, 151st street and Third avenue. 
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THE NEW PARTY IN NEW YORK. 


REAL ESTATE IN NEW YORK. 


A WORD FROM SCOTLAND. 


ements ef the District Assembly Clabs— | Small House Properties Goiug Out of Date— | The People are Fast Coming to Know Their 


: Mectings and Luterrainpments. 
Thursday evening, March 24, was the gala 
night of the united labor party clubs of this 
itv. Entertainments were given by the 
Fifth, Seventh and Seventeenth assembiy dis- 
tricts. In the Fifth, singing, recitations and 


-vadecture by Wiiham McCabe were thé@rder: 


an the Seventh, in additicn to singing and 
¥Feadings, Colone! Hinton delivered an ad- 
dress. The Sevenieenth gave an cxcellent 
entertainment, interspersed with speeches by 
Augustus A. Levey, Colonel Hinton «and 
Frank Ferrall, whieh lasted until after 11 
@elock, and then the fluor was cleared for 
dancing. The hall, Wendel!’s large assembly 


Yoom, was handsomely decernted; an il- 


Juminated legend at one end read, in letters 


two feet high, “United Labor Party—ItTih 


Assem. Dist.:” anviher feature was a prv- 


fusion of flowers depending from the chande- 


Niers and arranged upon the walls. The Balfe 


—-elab orchestra began. the music for the grand 


march, and couple alter couple took their 
places in line, and before. the march was 
Sinished over gae hundred were en the floor. 
Chairman Magee und Treasurer Hotchkiss, 
with their assistauis, were in high feather 
over the success of the aifuir, and took great 
satisfaction in ‘chafing the republican and 
democratic ienders of the district, who ap- 


-. peared to be the reverse of happy over what 


they saw before them. Mr. Senator Plunkitt 
will probably uot represent this district in the 


Aegisiature next year: in fact, the eandid:.tes 


of the united Jabor party fer assembly min, 


alderman and state senator will more than 


Hikely sweep the district by over a thousand 
anajority. . 

Last Saturday evening the Twenty-third 
strict clab met in their rooms, 105th street 
cand Third avenue, aad heard read a chapter 
from ‘Progress and Poverty.” This elib is 
particularly fortunate. The beadquarters are 
probably the most commodicus and conven- 
lent in the city. A business meeting is 
held once a week, three nights are devoted to 
Jectures or debates, and on the other even- 
ings the hall is open to any of the inembers 


and their friends who may chocse to drcp in. 


On Monday evening the united labor party 


club of the Fourteenth us-cinbly district held 
“their regular meeting at 257 East Tenth 
street. The principal business was listening 


‘to reports from the organizers of the various 
velection districts. This system of oreaniza- 


tion has been nearly completed. The elub 


holds a picnic at Sulzer’s park, Saturday, July 


30, and a committee of fifteen was appointed 
with power to make aj] necessary arrange- 


ments The Germans of this district desire 


teforma division in which business can be 
cearried op in their own ianguage, subject, 
however, to the jurisdiction of the central 
club. They offered a plan, which was _ re- 
ferred to a committee to examine. Primaries 
are shortiy to be held in all the election dis- 
tricts to elect officers and members to the as- 
sembiy district executive committee. The 
three committees will ineet Sunday afternevn 
3 oO clock, at Clarendon hall. 
The Tenth assembly district club will give 
an entertainment and ball at Germania as- 
sembly rocms, Bowery, next Monday evening. 
The Twenty-fourth district club met on 
Tuesday evenmg at their hall, 155th street 
nd Third avenue, and completed arrange- 
anents for their entertainment and ball, which 
takes place next Monday night. 


‘The Eighth assembiy district: club has en- 


gaged Walhalla hall for a ball on Thursday 
‘vening, April 14. “ene 
The Roslyn benevolent association | give 
heir annual ball at the Harmony roonmis, 
essex street, Saturday evening. April 23. 

The Monarch socisu! club will have an after- 
noon und evening picnic at Washington park 
on Saturday, April 9. 

The meetings for the coming week are: 
This (Saturday) eveving—Fourth district, 65 
East Broadway. Monday, Apri! s—Twen- 
wenty-third, 1897 
Tuesday, 
April 5—Eleventh, 510 Sixth avenue; Twenty- 
avenue (German branch); 


Wednesday, April 6—Sixth, 412 Grand street. 


. Thursday, April j—General committee, Clar- 


endon hall; Fifth, Warren ball: Eighteenth, 
235 East Thirty-fourth street. Friday, April 


@—Ninth, corner Hudson und Twelfth streets. 


LABOR. 


- The list of employers who are sharing pro- 
fits with their employes is increasing. The 
Soringtield Foundry company is the latest.ad- 
dition to the list. Pillsbury, the Minneapolis 
our man, has begun it. 
Gut of 10.952 coke ovens in the Connells- 
Wille region, 1,202 are idle. A million-dollar 


— company has just been organized in New Or- 
deans to build several hundred coke ovens in 
_ d@dabama. 
fs starting in Westmoreland county, Pennsy!- 
wania. <A dozen concerns have coipleted ar- 
‘Fangements to build coke ovens, some of them 
- gn the south, where blast furnace production 
43s seriously hindered by the irrecular and 
scant supply. 
shipped 52,000 cars during January and Feb- 
- Yaary. 
_. Minnesota has two new labor laws. One 
gives to Jabor the right of first lien on all 
| property. 


Another mijiion-doliar company 


The Connelisville region 


The other forbids contractors for 
‘prison lubor to manufacture articles in com- 
petition with the custom work done by artisan 


-gabor in the stute. 


The results of a year’sexperiment in profit- 


_ Sharing in the Wardwell needle company’s 


works in Lake Villure, N. J., are thus re- 
ported by the manager: “Last spring we 


promised our employes to share equaily with 
| them whatever profits we might earn during 
the rest of the year, after peying uw reason- 
» apble interest on the stock. This was accepted | 
- by them instead of the increased pay which 
they had asked. 
business has been highly satisfactory. After 
gliividing 6 per cent to stockholders——which 
was about the average fur the past fifteen 
--Years—there was a surplus, one-half of which 
“(was apportiuned among the help, nearly in 
_ proportion tothe wages of each, and smounted 
-, fo about six per cent of their waces for the 
time being, and was nearly one-third in the 
 @ggregate of the dividend tu the stockholders. 


The result of the year’s 


‘Jtamounted to the same as thouch they had 


. owned about $500 worth of the stock each on 
gn average. With one-third less help than 
- for several previous veurs, our business has 

been more successful in the past year tban in 


y previous year of our experience, wand we 
attrijute this Jurgelyto the plan of ‘sharuyy 


 ¢he profits with the employes... We shall con- 
- (anae this arrangement, as we are satisfied it 
- fe the best for all. 

The German imperial printing office at. Ber- 


lin 


Bin «icplovs ninety-live urtists and ar‘? s 
sssistants, and the workmen, apprentices, 


dads aud girls number 770. The amount of 
work turned out there in the iuterest: of the 


government is cuormous. The different Ger- 
@Manand Prussian goverament offices absorb 
iu common prints about 120,000,600 sheets; the 


“post and telegraph, 13,000,000 sheets and 60,- 


, The number of 
trom the thousand-mark note 
gown to the iowest-priced post stamp, printed 
q@uring the last business year at the Imperial 


000,000 forms, cards, ete. 


- @fice amounted tu 1,173,560,000, cf the value 


of 2,059,900,000 usarks, which gives an aver- 
age of 7,500,000 marks per diem. AM the peo- 


_ ple working m the “value departments” have 
to remain tbe whole day on the premises and 
-, fo take their meazis there, for which purpose 


a kitchen has been establisied, where they get 
their food at reasonable prices. 


Te One of the 6S,000. ; 
If “One of the 68,009” will send his address 
9 this office we wil) place in his hands a let- 
from a lawyer‘who will undertake to re- 


A City of Lundlords and Tezauts. 
| The naghborhvod west of the park, between 
Sixty-fourth and 164th streets, which a few 
| years ago was for the most part a dreary 
; stretch of open lots, dotted here and there 
with an old manor house, a shanty hamlet or 
wmarict garden, is being slowly built up. 
Two classes of neighbcrhoods have started— 
one, the larger, of elesant dwellings, worth 
all the way from 20,000 to $80,000 apiece, 
with here and there a great apartment house; 
the other of tenements At present there is no 
exact line of demureation between these 
neighborhoods: vacant lots fill up the inter- 
Vening spaces, so that the people in the tene- 
ments can look out at the fine residences in 
the distance, and for the present have plenty 
of ight and air. There seems to be no chance 
of a sinall-house neighborhood springing up 
here. 

This district was heid out of use for many 
years ca speculation. Every one knew the 
land was valuable and would cne day be 
mere so. And in spite of the fact tant buiid- 
ing had not even beam, lots have for iiftee: 
years been hetd at higher prices: than cn the 
other side of the park. Now that building has 
started, prices of Jots are bociing away 
ahead of whut they were iweo veers ago. The 
pressure for house roum has had iisefect. A 
good instance of the way Jand has risen in 
yalue there is that of the lots on Ninth avenue 
and Eighty-lirst, strect, by the elevated stn- 
{ tion, A builder erected apartment 
[ houses on five full lets here, which cost him, 
| houses and land included, 260,000. He suid 
{ 


re ee ene ens nce ate Bee 


| 


six 


out in cighteen months fer $103,cuu, or say 71 
bought the 
He now re- 


per cent profit. The man why 
ecrner house paid $25,000 for it. 
fuses 810,000. 

As for the residences they are many of 
them magnificent. As remarked above, some 
of them are held at $80,000 aviece. The gen- 
eral custom is to build two, three or half a 
dozen, all different. The old style of building 
long rows of houses, one just like the vther, 
which has given the East side such a gloomy 
look, is out of date. Itis said that the good 
architects of New York have more business 
, than they can attend to in the way of making 
plans for tine residences, and refuse to take 
more work unless plenty of time is given 
them. It is safe tosay that the people whe 
will live in the finer of these residences have 
incomes of fron: $10,000 to 850,000 per year. 

But the fact is that no small house neizh- 
borhood is springing up anywhere on the 
island. Says the St. Louis Age of Steel: 

“The following figures are significant. The 
estimated cost of new buildings of which 
, Plans were filed in the citv of New York dur- 
| ing the year 1886, was $58,470,653. The aver- 
j age cost, exclusive of land, exceeded $14,000 

—-none of these within the reach of persons of 

small iticomes. The conveyances of real es- 

tate show an outlay of nearly $237,000,000, 

the average amount of each 321,000. In 1879 

the average was only $9,500.” 

i The result is, of course, that New York is 
fast becoming a city of Jandlords and tenanis. 
The churches of the city in their corporate 
capacities have come in for a fair share of the 
profits made in late years in real estate trans- 
actions. They are doubly favored, for, in ad- 
dition tu their exemption from taxation, they 
have had in the past a habit of svlling a piece 
of ground twice. First they laid out small 
burial grounds, generally alongside the build- 
ing, and sold them in lots to suit. Any New 
! Yorker who has lived here twenty or thirty 
years, howevey, knows how these graveyards 
have gradually disappeared, and are now the 
sites of buildings. They were resold by the 
churches, the proceeds guing, not to the heirs 
and assigns of the poople under ground, but 
to the church corporation, in most cases an 
entirely different set of people. The churches, 
too, in moving, :lmost without exception, 
| have been able to locate in far finer spots than 
| they formerly occupied. Take the Reformed 
| church which owns the fine new building 
on 123d street and Sixth avenue. They moved 
| there after selling or leaving their old land 
{ 
| 


ne ee ee te ee, 


and building over on Third avenue, which had 
grown very valuable. And the Episcopal 
church on Madison avenue and Seventy-tirst 
street—they were formerly over near Third 
avenue, too, Old Trinity’s plan is not to sell, 
but to lease. The burial ground alongside 
this church on Broadway, opposite Wall 
street, would suffice to run the church if 
leased. but there is no necessity for that. 
“The Trinity church corporation,” as it is 
called, owns land all over the city, from 
155th street down. They keep their affairs 
very close, but now ands then an item in 
the papers shows where their property is. 
On Monday last a Trinity leaschold, Nos. 
| SJ and 53 Morton street, a four-story apart- 
I ment house, was sold. The ground rent is 
| $600 a year, und the house contains eight 
| flats, so that each tenant pays Trinity 
church 375 per year for the privilege of living. 
L. R. Green of Boston is now erecting a fine 
hotel on Broadway and Thirty-sixth street, 
and it appears that this valuable corner is 
owned by Trinity; he gets it on a sixty-three 
yeurs’ jeuse. 

Now that the upper part of the city is being 
built up and streets are cut through, it is seen 
that, justaus further down, many property 
owners have been left with little narrow 
strips or gores along the street—strips in many 
eases useless for building purposes unless 
jyined to the property next them. Such Strips 
have often been used by the owners to extort 


{ 
1 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


from the inside owner an enormous price, for | 


/ Hot ynly is it to his advantage to have a front 
on the street, but the owner of the strip can, 
unless brought out, erect some very objection- 

Paable strueture. A good ease of this kind was 

in Kifty-third street, through which the ele- 

vated road runs. There was « row of private 
houses buy some distance from the street, 

; anda few years ago, right in front of a aum- 
ber of these houses was a bie board fenee 
right.up tothe parlor windows. .'The reason 
was that the awner of the houses refused to 
buy the V-shaped piece in frunt of him. So 
the owner of the picce builp the fence, and 
sueeceded in injuring the houses to the extent 
of inany thousands cf dollars. Anuther case 
is that of the inan who built an apartinent 
house on Fisity-second street, seven feet 
from Lexingtou avenue. This seven feet 
is owned by ancther man, and = runs 
back ulong the avenue front 109 feet. 
When the owner of the strip found 
that his ncighber would net buy him off, he 
erected a four-story house, 7 feet wide anid 
109 fect decp, thus completely shutting cif all 

| ight and air from the Lexington avenue side 
of the apartnent house, and darkening the 
yard in its rear so that itis now one of the 
most undesirable of houses. Of course this 
sort of thing is nothing mure nor less than ex- 
tortion or blackmail; but there is really no 
remedy for it as long as the land tax is what 
it is now. A man certainly has a right to 


hold his strip and to buiid a fence on it, and: 


to deinand any price he chooses for it How 
long it will iast is another question. 


From an Irish Catholic. 


NEw Hate, Ct., March 20.—I am of Irish 


birth and Catholic faith, and circumstances 
only prevented the desire of Catholic parents 
to fit me for the Catholic priesthood. I con- 
gratulate you on your noble defense of Dr. 
McGlynn against the vehement attack of 
Archbishop Corrigan and the pastor of St. 
Michael’s. The conduct of those tivo men were 
both infamous and disgraceful to the Catholic 
church. When I hear the old ery of the 
; church in danger I instantly perceive some 
plan to cover some rascality. If Archbishop 
peatilagn has poh his mistake, let him rectity 
it like a man. Inclosed find §1 for 500 copies 
your land and labor iiterature. ies 


“are 


Rights. 

Giascow, Scotland, March 12.—The great 
vote on the side of social and political reform 
iu the recent New York mayoralty campaign 
has frightened the racnopolists on this side of 
the Atlantic. They are alarmed to see the 
big batallions on the side of such “wild 
theorizers” as the author of “Progress and 
Poverty.” What is marked in the progress of 
the agitation here is the almost complete ex- 
tinction of the old type of land reformer, the 
fellows who used to talk about ‘‘primogen- 
iture.” “entail,” “free trade in laud,” ete. 
They have ull gone the way of the blessed. 
Only occasionally some landlord or land 
acent gives utterance to such doctrines. 
Reform, as popularly upderstood, now means 
the assertion in scmic way of the people's 
rights to the land, their natural inheritance. 

Rickarp McGsEE. 


The Landlords Waute It All. 
Albany Letter to Brooklyn Citizen. 

One of the great secrets of the opposition to 
the plan for increasing the Brocklyn bridge 
railroad facilities is that nearly all the New 
York city officials are interested in real estate 
in the upper portion of New York city, which 
they are holding at very high prices. They 
feur that if better traveling facilities are giv- 
en ketween Brooklyn and New Yerk that Har- 
Jem’s vaecunt lots will be depreciated and 
those in Broukiyn enhanced in value. For in- 


.stanee, lois in Brooklyn, within fifty min- 


utes’ traveling distance of the New York city 
hall, can be purchased at from $400 to 31,000 
each, while vacant lots in Harlem within 
the same distunee from the point named, 
held at from $3,000 to $5,000 each. 
Consequently it can be stated with a 
certainty that the New York city senators 
will not vote for any measure to increase the 
facilities of the bridge railroad; and Mr. Ot- 
tendorfer’s real motives for opposing the bill 
are not because the proposed enlargement of 
the bridge platform will injure his newspaper 
building, for it will not injure it in the least. 
The truth of the whole matter is that New 
York real estate speculators have become 
jealous of the growth of Brooklyn. 


WV EMBERS OF LABOR ORGANIZA- 


3 


tions and others wishing to canvass for sub- 
scribers to this paper on a liberal commission are 
invited to send their names and addresses to the 
pubushers of THE STANDARD,2 Ann street, New 
York. 


FOR SALE. 
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RAREST NEAR DEPOT, 101 ACRES, 

cultivated, rest woods, large house and barn, 
two orchards of choice fruit trees. HRourn for two 
families or a boarding house. On easy terms. Address, 
Cc. S., 8) Henry street, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


LAND AND LABOR PARTY. 


ITIZENS OF OHIO WHO INDORSE 
/ the principles of the United Labor Party and de- 
sire to lend active aid inthe great movement now be- 
ginniog for the emancipation of labor are requested to 
communicate with 
SECRETARY HENRY GEORGE CLUB, 


258 Vine street, Cincinnati, O. 


ITIZENS OF INDIANA WHO INDORSE 
. the principles of the United Labor Party and de- 
sire to lend active aid inthe great movement now be- 
ginning for the emancipation of labor are requested to 
communicate With the State organizer for Indiana, 
WARREN W. BAILEY, 
Editor News, Vincennes, Ind. 
GARDEN SEEDS. 
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RREMABLE GARDE SEED 


ARE 
THE 


B E c A u Ss E They contain everything essentialto 
Accurate Time Keeping found 
Dany watch, and in addition Mave the following im- 
portant improven:ents, for which we Lave patents: 
The PATENT DUST PROOF protects perfectly 
the balance and hair spring (the most delicate and 
vital parts) from damage, dirt and dampne:s, 
Onr Patent Compound Regulator has absolutely 
_no Jost motion. 
Our PATENT STEM WIND is tho strongest 
and simplest made. fi 
Our Patent Dust.proof. movements are free 
from all variations caused by dirt or darnpneas; 
anadvantage which no other maker dors or dareclaim. 
We are the only Factory using only Gcennine Ruby 
Jewels in every grade, and our Watches are 
mado of the beet inaterial, and are accurate 
time keepers, under our on guarantee, 


ATKINSON BROS eniiseeriice: 
General Agents for the Keystone Standard Watch Co. 
Se ASK. YOUR JEWELER FOR THEM. 


J UMP THE BABY. 


N TO MOTHERS, & BLESSING FOR 


{ 


Preston ’ 
Pastora).—George’s Reply, ig 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


~ 


—— 


ERMAN EDITION OF “ PROGRESS 
. AND POVERTY.” 


. SATURDAY, APRIL 2, 1887. 


PERIODICALS. 
ABE YOU POSTED 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 


Von HENRY GEOR B 
Price $2.00. 


is Address F. GUTSCHOW, ° : 
812 California street, San Francisco, Cah. 


HESEY GEORGE'S SOLUTION 
OF THE LABOR PROBLEM. 
WHY I PREACHED ON IT. 
by 
_. HUGH 0. PENTECOST, 


Minister to the Belleville Avenue Congregntional 
Church in Newark, N. J. ie 


: A sixteen-page pamphlet. Price 5 cents. : 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. Address as above. 


ENRY GEORGE'S NEW BOOK, 
PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE TARIFF QUESTION 
WITH ESPECIAL REGARD TO THE 
INTERESTS OF LABOR. 


1@mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Progress and Poverty, 12mo. cloth see seceeeee cee BLOG 
“ “a PAPEL... ce cece eee eee eat 
Social Problems, l2mo,. cloth.......... 00. eececccecece 1.00 
a, ee paper, 2 
Property in Land, paper.........0.-eececeeccenccoceve 
The Land Question, paper........ ccc eetseaese conan 


For sale by ai] bookseliers, or sent: post-paid on receipt 
of price. ; 


HENRY GEORGE & CO., 3 Artin street, New York 


Seed ewer mere reeme ere reerees 


‘CST OUT. 
AN ACCOUNT OF TE ae ee ee CaM- 


Toe 


By Louis F. Post and Fred. ©. Leubuscher. 
IvoL, paper covers. Price, 3 cents. 


CONTENTS: 

CHAPTER I1.: History of George’s nomination.—His 
letter to the labor conference.—7he platform.—The 
Schenk Halli meeting addressed by Dr. Me- 
Flynn. 

CHAPTER II.: Formal nomination.—George’s speech 
of acceptance. 

CHAPTER III.: Nomination of Hewitt.—Hewitt’s let- 
ter to the “Saviors of Society.”"—His speech at 
Cooper Union. 

CHAPTER IV.: The correspondence between George 
and Hewitt. 

CHAPTER V.. Mr. George declares his position and an- 
sWers questions at Chickering Hall. 

CHAPTER VI.:—Hewitt’s Miscellaneous speeches. 

CHAPTER VIL: George's meetings and speeches. 

CHAPTERVIMEL: Irving Hall. 

CHAPTER IX.: Father 

correspondence.—Archbishop Currigan's 


CHAPTER X.: The parade. 

CHAPTER XL: -The election.—Official canvass of the 
vote by election districts.—Geurge’s midnight 
speech. 

CHAPTER XIE: Permanent organization. . 

CHAPTER XII1.: A review of the principles advocated 
by Henry George. 

HENRY GEORGE & CO., 

% Ann street, New York. 


Atidress 


~ TO SECRETARIES 


eo 
OF TRADE AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 

We have received an order to send a copy of “PRO- 
TECTION AND FREE TRADE” to every trade and 
labdr organization that may wish to have it, up to the 
number of one thousand. A copy will be accordingly 
forwarded to the secretary of any labor organization or 
local assembly of the K. uf L. on receipt of twelve cents 
for postage. HENKY GEORGE & CO. 

YHE BOOK OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY—"‘The Story of Labor.” The only 

book ever published giving the history of the laborer in 
all lands andinallages, Contataing the most compre- 
hensive colored plates known. Illustrated. By sub- 
scription only, Agents wanted. R. S. PEALE & CO., 
251-239 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 


I ATEST LABOR PUBLICATIONS. 
1 


e Commiine of Paris. By Wm. Morris........10 cents. 
The Labor Question. By Wim. Morris............10 cents. 
Co-operative Production. By Ed. Carpenter.... 5 cents. 
Starving London. By A.S. Krause. 40 cents. 
Why LAm a Socialist. By Annie Besant........ 

iedern Socialism. By Annie Besunt............ 3° 
, Evolution of Society. By Annie Besant.........15 cents. 
The Red International. By Rev. E. M. Geldarte40 cents. 
Organized Labor: The Duty of Trades Unions in 
Kelation to Secialism. By Thos. Binning ..... 5 cents. 
voList of Labor Publications free. BORDOLLO'S La- 
BOR NEWS AGENCY, 104 E. 4th st., New York. 


re ies 


‘TNHE LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY.— 


oR em OS ED OS > 


| 


We are now publishing under the title of “The 
aad and Labor Library” a series of short tracts on va- 
rious phases of the social prublem. These pamphlets 
contain facts, figures and arguments expressed in con- 
cise, Vigorous lansuage easily understood. Asa means 
~of propaganda we reecomnmend them to ail who desire to 
help on the movement for social reform. Those who 
Wish tohiave these tracts placed where they will do good 
but Wiioare unable personally tu attend to their dis- 
tribution, can remit the price to us, as we have every 
facility for sending theni Where they are needed and 
will be read. : 

The following have wdready appeared: 

No. 1. “First Prineiples.’”” By Henry George. 4 pages. 

No. 2. “Land and Taxation.”” A conversation between 
David Dudley Field and Henry George. 4 pages. 

No. 3. ‘The Right to the Use of the Earth.” By Her- 
‘bert Spencer. 4 pages. 

No. 4. “A Christian Minister. on the Remedy for Pov- 
erty.” A sermon bythe Kev. Hugh 0. Pentecost of 
Newark, N. J. 2 pares, 

No. 5. “A Sum in Proportion.” By T. L. McCready. 2 
NALeES. 

: No. 6. “The Settler’s Nightmare.” By Louis F. Post. 
4 pages. 

Rie 7. “New York’s Docks. The True Mode of Raising 
Revenue.” By. J. W. Sullivan. 4 pages. 

No. 8 “Unemployed Labor.” By Henry George. 4 
sUzeS, 

: Price of any of the 4-pagce tracts, in quantities, free 
by mail—25 copies, 10 cents; 100 coples, 25 cents; 1,00) 
copies, $2; 5,000 copies, $9.50; 10,000 copies, B15. 

Price of Nos 4 and 5 in quantities, free by matl—59 
copies, 10 cents; WO vopies, 121-2 cents; 1,000 copies, §1; 
5,000. copies, $4.25; 1U,.U00 copies, $7.50. 

Other numbers in preparation, 

Address HENRY GEORGE & CO., 
2 Ann st., New York City. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS. | 


A I I Re ae Ne te RA lt 


Cuts LES B. SCHAIDNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 
2280 Third avenue, cor. 12th street, 
New York. 


Children’s: Photographs by {nstantaneous process a 
specialty. 


SHOES. 
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A teat BOaGAN'S ; 
2 BILCE CARD UNION SHOE STORE. 

Gents’ Fine Shoes from 82 to 86. All stvies, shapes 
and widths. BOGAN, 26 Bowery, near Prince streev. 
Closed on Sunday, 


A THIRD PARTY NEEDED !! 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY DEAD! 


CAUSE OF ITS DEATH, 


Good Temperance, Geed Liquor! Moderate 
Drinking makes Drunkards! The Church Re- 
sponsible for Drunkenneas! The License Law 
a Great Curse! A <page tract, by Horace Waters. 
902,000 have already been issued. Price 25c. per 100, 
mailed; $€ per 1000 by express. For less than a dollar 
send stamps. Horace Waters, Pab., 124 Fifth Av. N.Y. 


CHILDREN, AND COMFORT TO 


McGlynn.—The O'Donohue- 


0 


nceuraging Voice Now Heard 


‘THE VOICE.’” 


Lyman Abbott, D.D.. editor of the 


Christian Union, say's: 
“It. contaims more information 
and less mere theorizing to the 
square inch than any other tem-! 


perance paper within our know!l- 
edge.” 


Pres. McCosh, Princeton College,| 
says: : 
“The Votee utters ho uncertain 
sound; it advocates @ cause sec-; 
ond to none in importance.” 
Axel Gustaf son, author of “The 
Foundation of Death,” says: 


Farm and Household Departments 


Market Reports. 


PRES. SEELYE 


: "ENLARGED TO EIGH PAGES 


ucted. = reas 
and find great profit in it 


Literary Items. 


“The Voice has become the Chotce Short Stories. 


leading temperance journal | 


the world. I feel compelled to; 


declare it the ablest. agitator of BV Spurgeon, Talmage, or Otherieg 


the drink question ever ub 
lished.” ee | |. 


Eminent Divine. 


Sermon Each Week 


tome to be the best te per 


ARGE TYPE, WELL PRINTED. 


UNK & WAGNALLS, PUBLISHERS, 


THE NEW REVIE : 


“Ie touches upon a greater number of sub- 
jects of popular interest and instruction than 
can be found in any other periodical yet pub- 
lished In this country.’’— ail and Expreas, New 
York city. ~ 


“In no other periodical printed in English 
are s9 many timely topics so strongly dis- 
cussed."°—Every Evening, Wilmington, Del. 


“No magazine, we believe, has ever before 
presented in so short a time so much vwalu- 
able literatdre.’’—.irgus, Albany, N. Y. 


18 and 20 Astor Piac 


The Monthiy Magazine of Sport. Travel 
and Physical Recreation. 


SUPERBLY U.L’ STRATED. 


“We know of no magazine with which to} 


compare this for variety, freshness an 
atrength.’’—Democrat, Dover, N. H. 


THE FORUM addresses {tself to the mass of intelli 
gent people. © eat : 

It discusses subjects that concern all classes alike—{ 
morals, in education, in government, in religion,’ : 

It is genuinely independent, both of partisan bias and. 
counting room influence. | 

It is constructive in its aim, presenting opposin 


views not for the purpose of exciting strife, but in order 


to assist the reader to form wise conclusions. 


It employs. the. best’ known essayists; and It also in- 


yites to its pages men and women. connected with im. 


portant business and social interests who have special 
opportunities for information. 


A FEW OF THE CONTRIBUTORS: | 


President Julius H. Seelye, !Prof. Simon Newcomb, 
Bishop F. D. Huntington, [Moncure D. Conway, 
Justice Thomas M. Cooley, 'Prof. Theodore Gill, 
President 3. C. Bartlett, Chancellor J. H. Vincent, 
Jamea Parton, Prof. H. H. Boyesen, 
President F. A. P. Barnard,’ Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Rev. Dr. Washb’n Gladden, 


3 ulla Ward Howe, 


| 
{ 
| 


Edward Everett Hale, 
Bishop J. L. Spalding, 
President Timothy Dwight,'Prof, David Swing, 

Prof. William T. Harris, Rev. Dr. Leonard W.Bacon, 
Chancellor Howard Crosby, | Eten Lyna Linton, 

\Prot. Henry C. adams, 
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